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People 


Like to Talk 


There are almost twice as many tele- 





phones as there were ten years ago 





As you drive around your community on 
a fine fall evening, you'll probably notice 
that it’s bursting at the seams! New homes, 
new stores, new buildings going up every- 
where! And it’s much the same in every 


other town and city across the land. 


America is really growing! In the last 
ten years the population has increased nearly 
20 per cent. Where there were five people 


in 1943, there are now six. 


But, in the same period, the number of 
Bell Telephones has increased nearly 100 
per cent! Where there were five telephones, 
there are now about ten. 

The telephone business is growing faster 
than the population; faster than the number 
of families. It seems that Americans have 
heen gaining a new idea of how the tele- 
phone can be used for getting things done. 
More people are using the telephone in more 
and more ways. 

One big reason is value. A few pennies 
still buy a telephone call. The cost of service 
has gone up far less than most other things. 

The coming years will see still greater 
advances in telephone communication and 


its usefulness to the public and the nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM <, 
LOCAL to serve the community, 


NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 











... distinctly more than fine quality... 
it’s KE00// furniture in an 


office planned* for business 
efficiency in the gracious manner 


Of course you want the right furniture for your 


€0p0/d/ space, your needs, your business, and your Leopold 


DEALERS dealer has it. . . but beyond that, he will give 


PROVIDE you start-to-finish office planning assistance ... in 
COMPLETE terms of color schemes, lighting, sound-proof- 


OFFICE ing, furniture placement, drapes, floor coverings. 


PLANNING 
SERVICE 


Enjoy a completely co-ordinated, more efficient 
office—for less—by using the wealth of scientific 
planning information your Leopold dealer has 


*Cleburne National Bank, Cleburne, at his finger tips . . . consult him today without 
Texas. Installation by the Finger —— ; 
Office Equipment Co., Houston, Texas. obligation, or write: 


nt Léq00/e vowrany 


B U R L | N G T 0 N ’ | 0 W A Member: Wood Office Furniture Institute 
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Valuable floor space 
lost years 48° i 
thousands of offices 
throughout America. 
Qwners may retrieve 
without charge or 
obligation. 

Call 
ART METAL 


CONSTRUCTION 
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Art Metal Office Planners have liter- 
ally “found” more space for scores 
of outstanding firms by revising old 
layouts, streamlining work flow. This 
new scientific approach to office lay- 
out creates amazing efficiencies 

Saves space, saves time, saves money. 
Remember, Art Metal Office Plan- 


TF _suP 


ning Service is free! Makes no dif- 
ference whether your office is large 
or small. If your problem stems from 
the necessity to move, build, expand 
or modernize an Art Metal staff 
man, trained in office layout, is ready 
to help you plan new efhciencies, 


Hew economies 


To get this free service simply call 
your local Art Metal representative, 
and write today for your free copy 
of Art Metal's nationally recognized 
98-page manual: “Ofhce Standards 
and Planning.” Address Planning 
Service Department, Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Theres an AR to Office Panning- 


ART METAL DESKS — ‘Job 
Planned" to help you get 
more done in less time, with 
less fatigue. Handsome, mod- 
ern in design with inter- 
changeable drawers, highest 
quality construction. 

ye 


~— 


ART METAL SPEED-FILES —Give 
15% more filing capacity, 
33% more filing speed. Pro- 
vide lowest overall vertical 
dimensions of any 5-drawer 
file having standard height 
drawers with guide rods. 


ART METAL POSTURE CHAIRS— 
Unequalled seating comfort 
working or relaxing. Exclu- 
sive ‘Tilt-Action” seat. “‘Live- 
Action” back automatically 
provides full body support in 
any working position. 
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Seattle, Wash., as seen from 


Waltham Ticks Again . Thomas Drake Dut rance 10 Steet Gentine te the een on the 
Is Profit Sharing the Answer? Walter A. Sheaffer II 30 cove) 
40 Times Around the World 22 Next 
COST AND PROFIT CONTROL The subject of paper, dis- 
os , ‘ert ~ussed by Author Wylie in this 
Ten Ways to Save Paper . Harry L. Wylie 14 occa. ms. 
; a ; issue, will be given another 
Payroll for 2,000 Completed in 10 Hours Francis J]. Cummings 24 treatment next month — this 
time by W. H. Conant, who is 
writing a series of articles about 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS various business practices. 
How Firm Can Handle More Than 4,000 Ordersa Day . Wells Norris 12 SP oa 
Move from City Saves Money, Ups Efficiency 28 Mr. Wylie has another article 
coming up next month, one con- 


New Systems and Equipment . 49 cerning the saving of person- 
nel. It is one in a series of 10 
“savings” articles. 


EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Why Studebaker Laid Off 6,200 Workers Herbert O. Brayer 16 Another feature for Novem- 
Employee Opinion Poll Aids Communications F.C. Minaker 26 ber is an article about the new 
systems installed at Security 


Human Relations in Business 46 | Life and Accident Company, 
| Denver, Colo. This company 
keeps a chart of proposed 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT . gt ssa 2 — 
changes in its office procedures, 
How to Improve Your Memory W. Schweisheimer. M.D 18 | and any executive can tell at a 
P Pane ee ar re Deray eee glance how the improvement 

program is progressing. 

CUSTOMER RELATIONS . 6 6 

‘ Denver is also the home of 
How Banks Solve Parking Problems for Customers 20 Shwayder Brothers, Inc., manu- 


facturer of Samsonite luggage, 
and the story behind this com- 


DEPARTMENTS pany’s low turnover rate will be 
_ , unfolded next month. If an em- 
Offices im the News 4 New Books 34 ployee sticks with Shwayder for 
Business Tips 52 Business on the March 56 6 months, the records show that 


he is not likely to leave at all. 
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KEEP RECORDS 
POSTED VISUALLY 


with a 


LINOLEY 


VISUAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 


.. . and have everything 
Right at Your Finger Tips 


When records, charts, graphs, sales informa 
tion and other often referred to papers are 
posted on the swinging panels of a Multiplex, 
busy executives can tell at a glance the con- 
ditions and what progress is being made 
without digging through files and desk 
drawers. 

Because they save time and keep records 
up to the minute you will find them in hun- 
dreds of business offices, sales rooms, colleges 
and schools. The catalog will give you com 
plete information. Coupon below is for your 
convenience. Mail it 

today. No obligation. 


MULTIPLEX 


Display Fixture Co. 
916-926 N. Tenth St. 
sT. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 
All-Purpose Catalog. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


This is how one of the offices looked after the recent fire at General Motors’ 
Hydra-Matic plant. It shows importance of fireproof recordkeeping equipment 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


General Motors’ Fire at its 
Livonia, Mich., plant should cause 
many businessmen to sit up with 
a start, The destruction at the $40 
million plant fortunately did rela- 
tively little damage to the offices, 
and records therefore were not in 
much danger. The fire, however, 
should force many businessmen to 
check into company records to see 
if they would be in danger in case 
of fire. It is a good time to survey 
files and safes, with the idea of re- 
placing any inadequate equipment. 


Spartan Drilling Company is one 
of a number of oil companies 
which will have offices in a new 
building at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
The two-story structure will be 
completely air conditioned and will 
contain about 12,000 square feet 
of floor space. There will be office 
space available for leasing to firms 
other than the oil companies al- 
ready under contract. 


Tulsa's Skyline will soon get a 
new look when a new 8-story of- 
fice building goes up in the down- 
town section. It will give Tulsa 


95,000 square feet of badly needed 
downtown office space. The struc- 
ture is being built as a real-estate 
venture and will cost more than 
$2 million. Except for the First 
National Bank’s 20-story building, 
which was completed in 1950, this 
new building will be the only 
major structure to go up in Tulsa 
in the last two decades which is 
not owner-occupied. Space will be 
rented to the dozens of downtown 
Tulsa companies that need more 
room. 


Cleveland Needs more down- 
town office facilities, as well as 
more parking space, and one man 
has a solution. Samuel Horwitz, 
lawyer and real-estate man, wants 
to put up a 20-story office build- 
ing and garage. The project would 
give Cleveland's downtown area 
its first large new office building 
since the Terminal Tower was 
completed about 25 years ago. 
Some of the city’s large old build- 
ings—like the Central National 
Bank—have been torn down and 
replaced with smaller structures. 
There are many sites for new 
buildings, and the need seems to 
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Here's a modern production station 
for business records. Illustrated is the new 
Multilith Model 81 with Roll-away work organizer. 


EW design! New features! A duplicator for 
seated operation with convenient side de- 
livery of finished work. This new model Multilith 
81 is the newest thing in duplicating! Wherever 
shown, it is being hailed by businessmen because 
of its unique design ideas and the opportuni- 


ties it offers for increasing paperwork efficiency. 


With this new model, or others in the com- 
plete Multigraph line, you write once. Blank 
paper is then transformed into as many sharp, 
clear, permanent originals as you need. You 
can reproduce in black or colors, complete with 
variable information, in a single operation. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK: 
An illustrated 20-page book de- 
scribing the Model 81 and some of 
its many uses is yours for the asking. 


»’ 


The latest example of 
Multigraph Paperwork Magic 


Multigraph production machines simplify the 
reproduction of your business records—whether 
they be typed, handwritten or printed material, 
drawings, photographs or any combination. 
Quantities? You can economically produce half 
a dozen or many thousands. No other dupli- 
cating process does so many things so well. 


Why not put Multigraph Paperwork Magic 
to work in your business? Call the nearby Multi- 
graph office for a demonstration or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio— Simplified Business 
Methods, 


© 1953 A-M Corporation 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS e BIG BUSINESS e EVERY BUSINESS 
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MODEL PR3 
DELUXE 


THIS WONDERFUL 
OFFICE MACHINE 
DOES 4 THINGS: 


] PUNCHES 3 round holes and RE- 
* INFORCES the two outer holes in 
one stroke! 


2 REINFORCES sheets already 
* punched. 
MAKES PERFECT REPAIR of sheets 


* torn at holes. 


4 Can be used solely for punching 
* where reinforcing is not necessary. 


IDEAL FOR 


Sales Offices, General Offices, 
Purchasing Offices, Banks and 
Insurance Companies . 

Yes, in one quick stroke, ‘Target 
Punch” cuts holes cleanly and auto- 
matically reinforces with strips of 
tough plastic tape! Sheets will not rip 
away from rings or posts. No more 
ragged, messy books or lost pages. 
No more slow, expensive hand ap- 
plied reinforcers. 


MODEL PR3 DELUXE 
3-Hole Model 


(For 844"' x 11" sheets. 
4" holes, 844" outside centers.) 


PRICE $29.75 
Also available in a 2-Hole Model 
“TARGET” REINFORCING TAPE 
60c per roll—{6 rolls to carton) 


1f your local stationer cannot 


supply—send this coupon! 
I A 


TARGET PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, New Jersey 


Please send your CATALOG SHEET 
with complete information to: 
NAME... 


COMPANY... 


ADDRESS. 








be for businessmen with capital to 
back up such a venture. 


Automatic Elevators will be in- 
stalled in The Prudential Insurance 
Company’s new building in Min- 
neapolis, as well as electric stair- 
ways. There will be 4 passenger 
elevators and 8 electric stairways, 
with the elevators traveling at a 
speed of 500 feet a minute and the 
stairways traveling at 120 feet a 
minute (compared to the rate of 
90 feet a minute for most electric 
stairways in general use). The 
elevator doors will not close if a 
passenger is in the way, and the 
elevators will not start unless the 
doors are closed. The elevator and 
electric stairway contract was 
awarded to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
has a new branch under construc- 
tion in New York City, the exterior 
walls of which will be glass and 
polished aluminum. The floor-to- 
ceiling windows will give the out- 
sider an excellent view of the 
bank’s operations, making it 
simple for a stranger to ‘‘case’’ the 
place from the outside. The 30-ton 
Mosler vault door will also be 
visible from the street. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
has plans for building a multi- 
million-dollar, ultramodern, pack- 
aged air-conditioning plant and an 
office building near Staunton, Va. 
Employment will be provided for 
more than 500 men and women, 
with considerable expansion an- 
ticipated for the future. The area’s 
business and industrial payroll will 
be boosted by more than $2 million 
annually, and initial purchases of 
materials and parts will amount 
to several million dollars. The 
plant’s manufacturing areas will 
be of one-story construction, but 
the office building will have two 
stories. 


New Dictating System in use at 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, cuts cost 
of dictating equipment and speeds 
up dictation throughout the com- 
pany. By coupling the company’s 
internal telephone system, which 
consists of more than 2,000 tele- 
phones and an elaborate automatic 
exchange, with a battery of Dicta- 
phone recording machines in a 
central location, each employee in 
the main office becomes a potential 
“dictator.” Eventually some 700 


stations will be connected with the 
system, and about 50 Dictaphone 
machines will be able to handle the 
stations. 


New Tenant in the new $2.5 
million Alexander Smith, Inc., of- 
fice building in White Plains, N. Y., 
is Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., which 
decided to move offices from New 


- York City and Detroit. Reichhold’s 


executive departments in Radio 
City and its technical units in 
Detroit were the ones making the 
shift, another in a number of re- 
cent company moves from New 
York City to suburban Westchester 
County. 


Citizens National Bank, Abilene, 
Texas, has bought a tract of land 
where a new banking and office 
building will go up. The size of 
the structure has not been defi- 
nitely set, since that will depend 
upon the space needed. Malcolm 
M. Meek, bank president, said it 
may be 5 or 10 stories tall. There 
will be plenty of room for drive-in 
banking, walkup banking, and 
parking. The bank will occupy only 
a part of the building, leasing the 
remainder. 


The White Motor Company 
has announced modernization plans 
which include the construction of 
new manufacturing and _ office 
facilities for the recently acquired 
Autocar Division. Rather than at- 
tempt to modernize the present 
Autocar plant at Ardmore, Pa., 
White Motor will build a new 
plant at Exton, Pa., the estimated 
cost of which is more than $2 mil- 
lion. The new facilities will pro- 
vide 130,000 square feet of new 
manufacturing area on one floor 
and 12,500 square feet of office 
space. 


John Plain & Company, Chicago 
mail-order wholesaler, recently in- 
stalled a Remington Rand elec- 
tronic brain in its offices which has 
a work capacity of 39,000 adding 
machines. John Plain distributes 
merchandise to stores in 50,000 
communities in the United States 
with a population of less than 
5,000. Since as many as 75,000 
orders must be processed in 1 
week, even with 60 clerks on the 
job, the orders were often a week 
late, and they were spotted with 
many errors. With the new elec- 
tronic brain, the problems are ex- 
pected to be solved. Ten girls are 
supposed to be able to handle work 
that formerly required 150 girls. 
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FOR PRODUCTION CALCULATING AT LEAST COST... 


Burroughs Calculator 
with 


Each calculation appears here 
—is added to or subtracted 
from the amount in the Memo- 
Register at the touch of a key. 


On the great bulk of calculating jobs, 
the Burroughs Calculator proves time 
after time to be the best buy. 


One big reason—this all-electric key-driven calcu- 

lator features two answer dials, including the Memo- 
Register that “‘remembers” results of individual calculations, 
gives the net answer automatically, in a single operation. 
Figure rehandling, recapping and pencil work are eliminated. 
Users report time savings as high as 40 per cent with the 
Burroughs Calculator. 


For a demonstration, call your nearest Burroughs branch office 
—listed in your telephone directory—or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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Burroughs 


This is the MemoRegister that 
retains the sum or result of 
each step in the calculation; 
the net result of the calcula- 
tions appears automatically. 


A, 


To help you arrive at the right answer 
to your calculating problems, a booklet, 
“Investigate Before You Calculate,” has 
been prepared. Send for your free copy 
of this useful 16-page booklet today. 





T¢ ¢s 


Because any typist with any 
standard typewriter can stencil 
your addresses in Elliott Address 
Cards. 

And a $250.00 Elliott Address- 
ing Machine will automatically 
feed and address your forms at a 
speed of 125 different addresses 
per minute. 

Your employees will thank you 
for giving them quiet, fast, light 
work that they can do with clean 
hands. 

And your s savings on labor and 
material will amaze you. 


ADDRESSING 


MACHINE Co. 
Dept. G, 153 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
with 47 Branch Offices in the 
U. 3. &. 


(Courtesy of Underwood Corporation) 


Lotto. crom reapers 


Dangling Feet 
To the Editor: 

I read your articles on proper seat- 
ing in the August issue with con- 
siderable interest. Our company pur- 
chased new Steelcase metal furniture 
early this year when we moved into 
a new office building, and it was a 
perplexing problem deciding on style, 
make, and material. 

Employee reaction has been very 
favorable to our selection, with one 
exception. Several of our typists are 
quite short. When their chair heights 
are adjusted so that their feet are 
resting firmly on the floor, they are 
too low to type comfortably; when 
the chairs are adjusted to comfort- 
able typing heights (the better of two 
evils, evidently), their feet are several 
inches off the floor. Incidentally, in 
the Steelcase line, manufactured by 
Metal Office Furniture Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., regular double 
pedestal desks are converted to type- 
writer desks by inserting a shelf in 
the top drawer opening. 

We have contacted the local rep- 
resentatives who sold us this equip- 
ment. They state that they have never 
had the problem presented before, 
and can offer no solution. 

Perhaps, in the research for your 
splendid articles, you came across an 
idea which may be of help to us 
KENNETH M. SIME, assistant 
urer, Pacific Tube Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


treas- 


Mr. SIME: Our research did not un- 
cover any way to make a particular 
posture chair fit both tall and short 


girls. Frequently different types of 
chairs are required. However, with 
two variables—chair and desk heights 

it should be possible to adjust both 
the desk and the chair enough to 
allow a short girl’s feet to rest firmly 
on the floor while she types. 

The Chicago dealer representative 
of the Metal Office Furniture Com- 
pany felt rather confident that its 
direct sales representative in your 
city should be able to offer a solution. 
Perhaps he stocks a different type of 
posture chair, or can suggest how you 
can obtain a chair with a greater 
range of adjustment. 

Another thought 
sidered footstools? 


have you con- 


Postage Deficiency 
To the Editor: 

This may likely be one of a number 
of letters you will receive concerning 
an error on page 14 of your August 
issue in Mr. Wylie’s excellent article 
on saving postage. 

The original error would seem to 
stem from the existing penalty which 
is frequently applied to metered 
mail, of 10 per cent of the value of 
any particular mailing which is short- 
paid, or which may be mailed on a 
date later than actually shown on the 
metered postmark. 

There is no such thing, to the best 
of our knowledge, as a “100 per cent 
penalty for postage deficiency.”’ 

Page 173 of the Post Office Manual. 
chapter 6, article 35, reads as follows: 
“Wholly or partly unpaid matter de 
posited in a Post Office (except first 
class bearing 1 full rate of postage, 
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which shall be rated with the unpaid 
rate and dispatched) shall be re- 
turned to the sender at once for the 
required postage, if it bears the ad- 
dress of the sender or if he is known 
or can be conveniently located and is 
within the delivery limits of the of- 
fice. The stamps originally affixed to 
such matter shall, when it is again 
presented for mailing, be accepted as 
payment of postage.” 

I think you will see from this quo- 
tation that there is no penalty on 
short-paid mail matter and in the 
case of first-class mail, when at least 
3 cents postage is applied, any ad- 
ditional short-paid postage is col- 
lected from the addressee without 
penalty. 

It is possible that the error may 
have arisen from a special provision 
of chapter 6, article 36, which refers 
to first-class matter on which more 
than “one unpaid rate” is due, for 
instance a letter should have carried 
12 cents postage and carries only 3 
cents postage. In this case, the regu- 
lations read, “The additional charge 
of 1 cent for each unpaid ounce is 
also applicable.” 

In the example above, there would 
be an additional 3 cents collected, as 
a penalty in addition to the 9 cents 
additional postage.—FRANK GRIES- 
INGER, assistant treasurer, The Lin- 
coln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Knights in Armor 


To the Editor: 

I thought F. C. Minaker’s article 
on my American Management Asso- 
ciation presentation in the May issue 
excellent, and I had reservations only 
about the wisdom of using the 
“knights in shining armor” quote in 
an abbreviated form. I was just a 
trifle afraid that someone might con- 
clude that we are not against 
socialism, which, of course, we are. 

However, I have had no adverse 
comments from your _ readership, 
which probably means they are as 
sophisticated as you think them. 
FRANK S. CELLIER, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Bridge in Reverse 


To the Editor: 

I enjoy reading your publication, 
but cannot resist the impulse to call 
your attention to the fact your Au- 
gust cover picture has played tricks 
with our San Francisco bridge and 
skyline. The picture was _ printed 
backwards, with the result that the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel is south instead 
of north of Twin Peaks and the line 
of automobile traffic across the bridge 
is in reverse. 

However, the “mirror” error of re- 
versing the print does not alter the 
beauty of our famous San Francisco 
skyline.—E. G. Fitzpatrick, editor, 
Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
California. 
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MARECE 
SALE Sect a'g 
CONTESE 


Copies in 


| to 5 Colo 


Low-cost duplicator 
produces them in 
one operation 





MAIL COUPON FOR DEMONSTRATION 
AND/OR INFORMATION 


A-B-DICK 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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Teviah Sachs (right), Waltham's president, tells city mayor, 
Henry A. Turner, of the problems facing the company 


Waltham Ticks Again 


Many people, including some in the company's 
own home town, thought Waltham Watch had 
ticked for the last time. Here is why it still ticks 


By Thomas Drake Durrance 
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N 1951, Waltham Watch Co., 

the oldest and one of the most 
successful and highly esteemed 
companies in the United States 
watchmaking world, looked as 
though it had ticked to a stand- 
still. The firm, which at one time 
had employed 3,000 workers, was 
down to 200. It had wallowed list- 
lessly in the red for 5 consecutive 
years, owed the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation $4.5 million, 
and was stumbling along under in- 
decisive management dedicated to 
hourglass techniques of production 
and distribution. The company, 
the community, and, indeed, all 
New England—hypersensitive to 
such failures—were chagrined and 
ashamed. 

Yet today Waltham not only is 
functioning, but it shows every 
sign of achieving one of the most 
remarkable recoveries in United 
States business history. Employ- 
ment jumped to 675 last year and 
currently has reached the 1,000 
mark, with new people being 
signed on every week. The RFC 
indebtedness, reduced by _ two- 
thirds, now stands at less than 
$1.5 million. And 1952 net profits 
were $163,000 on sales of almost 
$5.5 million, as against a pathetic 
$12,000 on sales of $2.5 million the 
previous year. 

For the first 6 months of 1953, 
net sales of $3,030,220 compared 
favorably with $2,229,993 for the 
same period in 1952. This was an 
increase of 36 per cent. Moreover, 
the firm has a fat $6 million back- 
log of unfilled orders. 

How did it all happen? 

The man most responsible for 
this phenomenal snapback is a 
stocky, 50-year-old New Yorker 


School kids got in the act too, and there were drawing 
and essay contests with Waltham watches the big awards 
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by the name of Teviah Sachs. His 
career goes a long way toward 
proving the value of ground-up 
training. He left high school at 16 
to run errands for a New York 
City retail jeweler; he has been 
running things—bigger and better 
things—ever since. 

Mr. Sachs put in 11 years with 
Walter & Co., well-known watch 


dealers in Manhattan’s downtown* 


financial district, before moving 
on, in 1929, as general manager of 
H. A. Osgood & Co. Two years 
later, despite the shaky business 
picture, he went into partnership 
as a direct factory distributor for 
the four American watch com- 
panies then in existence. His opera- 
tion was so successful that, in 
1935, he was asked to take a major 
part in the _ stem-to-spring re- 
organization of the foundering 
Gruen Watch Co. 

Called in as executive vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Sachs worked wonders at 
Gruen. He whiplashed a laggard 
sales force into action, set up a 
smooth-functioning credit depart- 
ment, and fostered better company 
relations with employees and the 
retail trade. He changed the pitch 
of Gruen advertising, directing its 
appeal toward younger buyers 
while giving the line more youth- 
ful styling and appeal. Under his 
tutelage, Gruen once again turned 
the profit corner. 

During the war, Mr. Sachs was 
in business for himself again as a 
wholesaler of watches and jewelry. 
He remained on his own until 1949. 
Then Mr. Sachs joined the Wal- 
tham Watch Co. as vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising. 
By that time Waltham was in such 

(Continued on page 32) 


Waltham's traffic policemen helped 
pass the word of company’s revival 


The watch firm's employees wrote a 
large number of the contest letters 


City firemen found time between their alarms and chores 
to try their penmanship in a Letters-to-America contest 
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Allied’s plant functions around the five-tier conveyor, 
which starts here where orders are taken from the tubes 


How Firm C 


ANDLING 4,000 orders a day 
is a not unusual feat at Allied 
Radio Corporation, Chicago. Dur- 
ing peak periods, the number of 
orders handled daily often hits the 
4,000 mark, and company officials 
predict a rise to 5,000 before long. 
Such an efficient operation is 
made possible through a combina- 
tion of pneumatic tubes and con- 
veyor belts, plus a new building 
engineered to meet Allied’s specific 
needs. 

The new building is said to be 
the world’s largest plant for the 
distribution of electronic equip- 
ment, and more than 20,000 items 
are carried in stock for sale to in- 
dustry, broadcasting stations, radio 
amateurs, schools, laboratories, 
and others. Allied has specialized 


In the office, Allied’s novel use of Keysort card is an ex- 
ample of streamlined systems that keep production high 
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an Handle More Than 4,000 


salesmen in the field who are as- 
sisted by a ‘‘super-salesman,” the 
company’s general yearly catalog, 
followed by three quarterly sup- 
plements. Orders pour in by mail, 
others come in by telephone, and 
still others are cash sales direct to 
customers. 

The building is a_ two-story 
structure with the efficiency of a 
one-floor operation. The ware- 
house, receiving, and shipping de- 
partments (called the plant) are 
on the first floor, and the general 
offices are on the second floor. 
Covering a full city block, the 
building has a total area of 147,000 
square feet. A. Epstein & Sons, 
Inc., was the architect, and The 
Carl E. Erickson Co. was the 
builder. 


One part of the conveyor ends here, where mail orders 
are checked and packaged and all empty trays returned 


The key to Allied’s streamlined 
order handling procedure is its 
five-tier conveyor-belt system. The 
four lower tiers transport mer- 
chandise from the stock area to 
either the sales office (where cus- 
tomers wait for their orders to be 
filled) or to the packaging table 
(where the orders will be checked 
and packed for mailing). The fifth, 
or top, tier is used for transporting 
empty trays back to the stock bins. 

Two of the four lower belts are 
for city sales—one for “city sales 
local” and one for “city sales ex- 
press.”” The remaining two belts 
are for items to be mailed—one for 
‘mail order local” and another for 
“mail order express.” 

Once an order is completely 
filled along the conveyor line, it 


One customer list is on Addressograph plates, and a few 
girls can quickly address mailings right at their desks 
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Allied Radio Corporation carries an 


inventory of more than 20,000 elec- 


tronic items for distribution to many 


different users, and it must be set up 


to handle 4,000 or more orders a day. 


Such speed is possible because of 


eer* 
Ai 9 
’ ‘ 


conveyors and pneumatic tubes, as 
well as a new building which was de- 


signed to suit Allied’s exact needs 


Another part of the conveyor ends here, and orders are 
packed and then handed through to the city salesroom 


Orders a Day 


will be deposited on one of the ex- 
press belts, since there is no reason 
for it to be handled again until it 
reaches the end of the line. Until 
an order is completely filled, how- 
ever, it remains on one of the local 
belts. To illustrate, if a mail order 
happens to be filled at the begin- 
ning of the line, then there is no 
reason for that tray of goods to 
remain on a local belt. It would be 
placed on the “mail order express”’ 
belt, thus requiring no more check- 
ing by order fillers along the way. 

Pneumatic tubes carry orders 
down to the stockroom to be filled. 
These come from three different 
sources: Telephone order depart- 
ment, city salesroom, and the gen- 
eral offices where mail orders are 
received. The bulk of the orders 





First step in handling mail orders is 
to open the mail at special desks 
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By Wells Norris 


comes through the mail. Some are 
cash orders, while others are from 
“open account” customers who will 
be billed later. 

When orders are taken by tele- 
phone, they are put in pneumatic 
tubes right in the telephone order 
department and sent directly to the 
plant. In the same manner, the city 
salesroom has its own pneumatic 
tube system; and when a customer 
gives his order personally, it is sent 
through a tube for immediate fill- 
ing. The city sales orders are given 
preference over mail orders, al- 
though in most cases there is very 
little difference in the time it takes 
to fill any order—whether mail, 
telephone, or city sale. 

There naturally must be close 
coordination between the office and 


Pricing is another step that must be 
completed before orders move on 


plant for Allied’s system to operate 
at top efficiency. There can be no 
haphazard rush of hundreds of 
orders in the morning after the 
mail has been opened; likewise, 
there can be no lulls for the plant. 
The orders must go down on a 
regularly scheduled basis, for only 
in that way can the system work 
smoothly. 

Allied’s setup calls for a certain 
number of orders to be sent to the 
plant every 15 minutes. For ex- 
ample, during one of the first few 
days of operation in the new build- 
ing in August, the schedule was 
set for 425 lines (separate stock 
items) every 15 minutes. These 425 
lines would be about 100 orders. 
The new equipment was being used 

Continued on page 42) 


All ‘‘lines’’ on orders are classified 


before orders are sent to the plant 
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URING World War II, considerable thought was 

given to saving paper, principally because paper 
stock was in short supply. Some of the practices, how- 
ever, were more costly than effective. For example, 
in order to save paper and file space some companies 
used the back of the original letter for recording the 
reply instead of using a second sheet. The author has 
watched stenographers and secretaries waste several 
minutes trying to smooth out a letter which had been 
folded, so that it could be used as a second sheet. Labor 
was more scarce than paper; hence the remedy was 
more wasteful than the practice it was intended to 
replace. 

This reference is made because if wisdom is not 
used in effecting economies, greater expense will re- 
sult. There is the insurance company that sends a 
window envelope along with each premium notice 
for the convenience of the policyholder in returning 
his remittance. The size of the return window envelope 
so closely approximated that of the premium notice 
that when it was inserted along with the _ re- 
mittance check, difficulty was experienced in opening 
the letter. In about 10 per cent of the cases, the con- 
tents were cut by the automatic letter opener and had 
to be repaired with cellophane tape. This reduced 
the productive output because it increased the time 
element required for handling the mailing pieces. 
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By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


The author doesn’t recommend the practice, but 
he has made some interesting inspections of the 
wastebaskets in clients’ offices to determine how much 
economy-mindedness had permeated the organization. 
He concluded that there is great waste of materials 
in the average office. There are probably a hundred 
ways to save paper; however, here are 10 that will 
work: 


ESTABLISH CONTROL OVER ORDERING AND ISSUING 
[ @ STATIONERY AND ForMs. Control stems from cen- 
tralization and fixing of responsibility. Unless respon- 
sibility for ordering and issuing stationery, supplies, 
and forms is fixed, all other suggestions for economies 
will be ineffective. Fixed responsibility makes analysis 
of the distribution of stationery items possible, so that 
corrective measures can be taken. A reduction of 10 
per cent in stationery expense from control of such 
supplies is a conservative figure. From a true account- 
ing viewpoint, stationery is charged to expense, and 
no effort is made to keep an inventory for balance 
sheet purposes. From the “control of expense’ view- 
point, adequate stationery use records should be 
maintained, so that excesses can be spotted by com- 
paring the use of supplies by departments. One oil 
company spent about $5,000 on adequate records (not 
involved in accounting), and saved better than $28,000 
in a year through control. 


PROVIDE PROTECTED SPACE FOR STORING STATION- 
@ ERY AND ForMs. How much paper is wasted by 
improper storage will never be known. However, judg- 
ing from the stationery storerooms of many com- 
panies, the loss from inadequate storage facilities and 
careless handling runs as high as 10 per cent. Dust, 
unnecessary exposure, and overcrowding are but a 
few of the causes. A regular storage procedure will 
pay off. Stationery can usually be stored very satis- 
factorily on open shelving if left in its original wrap- 
pings until needed. 
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SURVEY FORMS AND REPORTS EVERY 2° YEARS. 
3. One of the most productive office surveys is going 
over forms and reports periodically to determine if 
they are still required. They may still be used, but 
are no longer necessary due to changes in operations. 
The Standard Register Company, in its presentation 
on method studies, stated that the labor required in 
the handling and processing of a form accounted for 
70 per cent of its total cost. This figure probably has 
increased during the past few years. Thus, by reduc- 
ing the number of unused, as well as unnecessary, 
forms and reports, a greater savings in labor is ef- 
fected. Concentrated effort must be directed toward 
producing an economical office operation. 


TRAIN PERSONNEL ADEQUATELY TO REDUCE WASTE 
@ AND SPOILAGE. The first assignment given to a 
new employee of an engineering company was to type 
an “Authority for Expenditure” form. It was a con- 
tinuous form, consisting of 10 copies, using one-time 
carbon. It was a complex form. The typist, after a 
short explanation, was turned loose on the job to 
learn by imitation and absorption. She was nervous, 
so her spoilage rate was terrific. As errors were made, 
she would tear out the form, throw it away, and 
start again. The loss was not in paper alone. The loss 
in labor, due to poor introduction and adjustment, was 
also exceedingly high. Training, better explanation of 
the work, and an opportunity to settle down, would 
have reduced paper spoilage and increased the pro- 
ductivity of the new employee. 


ESTABLISH STANDARDS FOR FORMS. Form design 
5. and composition is skilled work which requires 
knowledge and experience to develop the most efficient 
form possible. Careless spacing and alignment, without 
regard to the type of machine used in its preparation, 
can materially affect a form’s efficiency. One oil com- 
pany’s plant order had one-fourth-inch spacing be- 
tween lines. The typewriter used to complete the form 
wrote 6 lines to the inch, with the result that the 
operator had to ‘soft roll’’ the machine 126 times 
for each form. 

If standards are established, not the least important 
of these will pertain to size. The best size for a form 
is that which: (1) Cuts from standard stock, (2) 
will fit into the filing equipment, (3) is easily handled 
with other forms, and (4) allows the best possible 
arrangement of the required data. Standards must be 
modified to meet operating conditions. 

Another area where standards apply deals with 
the quality of paper. Quality should be determined 
by use. Also, establish standard order quantities. 
Forms less subject to revision and change can be 
ordered in larger quantities. 
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ESTABLISH CONTROL OVER PERSONAL USE OF 
e@ STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES. Policies as to personal 
use of stationery are desirable from many standpoints. 
Business stationery should be used exclusively for 
business purposes. There have been cases where em- 
ployees used company stationery for personal use in 
reporting complaints and registering criticisms to 
other companies, only to have the situation backfire 
and affect the business interests of the employing 
company. It is difficult to regulate personal use of 
company facilities, and there is a limit as to how 
far one can go in enforcing such regulations. Establish- 
ing a policy and stating a reason for the policy will go 
a long way in encouraging its acceptance. Proper 
supervision, to explain and help enforce the policy, is 
also helpful. 


7 PROVIDE SCRATCH Paps. Some of the suggestions 
e for saving paper lack dramatic glamor, but they 
are based on human nature. The author has repeatedly 
observed that unless scratch pads of varying sizes 
are furnished, employees will use the backs of regular 
forms, or expensive, ruled columnar paper for their 
auxiliary notes and computations. Considerable waste 
can be stopped by a small expenditure for scratch 
and “doodling” pads. 


PROVIDE LONG AND SHORT LETTERHEAD SIZES. Be- 
8. cause business correspondence does vary in length, 
two sizes of business letterheads, as well as inter- 
office communication forms, are desirable. One size, 
815 by 11 inches, would provide for normal length 
communications. The other size, 54 by 8% inches, 
would take care of short communications. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the three- or four-line business letter looks 
a little ridiculous on a standard size letterhead. This 
suggestion is substantially a paper-saving device, how- 
ever. Some companies provide smaller size letter- 
heads for their top executive personnel, on the assump- 
tion that official correspondence is less ‘“‘wordy” than 
the ‘bread and butter” type of letters. 


PROVIDE OFFICE MEMORANDUMS FOR CASUAL IN- 
@ TERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. Rather than dictate 
formal letters, office memos are being used more and 
more for informal internal communication. This saves 
time as well as paper. An additional timesaver is the 
office memo that provides a checklist of instructions 
such as: Please call, please handle, please see me, 
please note and return, please approve, please advise, 
for your attention, for your file, and please note and 
circulate. Usually office memos are 4 by 6 inches and 
padded for convenient use. 


[ Use BoTH SIDES OF SECOND SHEET FOR FILE 
0. Copies. It is customary to make copies of all 
correspondence. Accepting this as being so, both sides 
of the second sheet (file copy) should be used for 
letters that go beyond one page. This not only saves 
paper; it also saves filing time and space. 

The author is of the opinion that considerable time, 
space, and paper could be saved if copies of routine 
letters were not made. The dictator would be in a 
position to determine the importance of each letter 
and could designate whether a copy (or copies) 
should be made. If the letter is routine and has no 
lasting value, copies would be omitted. The letter 
could be stamped or initialed showing the date of 
reply. A terse comment would indicate the kind of 
reply given. 
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Almost forgotten by some who saw only the immediate result of Studebaker’'s cutback, was the fact that some 13,500 
employees would continue to produce a balanced schedule of cars until the new 1954 Studebakers are introduced 


Why Studebaker Laid Off 6,200 


Production Workers 
By Herbert O. Brayer 


NY time that the management 
A of the largest employer in a 
closely knit community is forced to 
curtail its production and to lay 
off, even temporarily, a large num- 
ber of men, its decision is a matter 
of wide public interest and con- 
cern. When that corporation is also 
a major part of a great national 
industry and an _ acknowledged 
leader in its field (stylewise, at 
least), the decision has more than 
local impact. Thus when, on Sep- 
tember 9, Studebaker announced 
a production cutback of one-third 
and a reduction of some 6,200 of 
its 20,000 employees at South 
Bend, press, radio, television, and 
trade media gave the story head- 
line treatment from coast to coast. 

Many readers and listeners, in- 
cluding not a few “experts,” re- 
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membering that other companies 
in the automotive field—Chrysler, 
Packard, Nash, Kaiser, and others 
had already made_ production 
and employment readjustments for 
various reasons, chalked the action 
up to ‘overproduction in a curtail- 
ing market.” Many remembered 
Walter Reuther’s earlier warning 
that current production rates in 
the automobile industry would re- 
sult in serious overproduction in 
the fourth quarter of this year. 
While the immediate conclusions 
of press and public were natural 
enough, they were, in large meas- 
ure, wrong. Rather than an over- 
production, Studebaker had been 
unable for more than 7 months 
to supply the demand for its sleek 
Loewy-designed sports models and 
had consequently lost a substantial 


part of the business it had ex- 
pected to get. 

Actually, Studebaker’s problem 
was unique, and its decision to cur- 
tail production was a bold, far- 
sighted, and even dramatic one. 
Though the facts were simple 
enough, they were almost com- 
pletely overlooked by the press and 
financial markets. Too much sig- 
nificance, perhaps, was given to 
the immediate results of the deci- 
sion, and all too little to the facts 
behind the action and the long- 
range results it was designed to 
achieve. If it proves successful, no 
one will quarrel with the action 
taken; if it fails to attain the de- 
sired results, it will at least have 
put the company, its management, 
and some 3,000 retail dealers in a 
better inventory and financial posi- 
tion to meet traditional or un- 
usual market fluctuations. 

Here are the facts: Almost from 
the announcement of the sensa- 
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tional ‘European sports style” 
1953 model, Studebaker ran into 
a series of production difficulties 
which prevented it from reaching 
its anticipated two-shift produc- 
tion goal. This situation continued 
throughout the important first and 
into the second quarter of the 
year when another, and an entirely 
different, problem faced the In- 
diana manufacturer. At the same 
time, the low-slung sports model 
proved a sensation. Orders began 
to accumulate in large quantities 
reminiscent of the radically dif- 
ferent 1946 model which started 
the new postwar style trend. From 
the outset, production line troubles 
soon made it apparent that not 
only would production goals be im- 
possible to reach in a short time, 
but that it would not be possible 
to fill even the demand resulting 
from initial promotion, advertising, 
and peak buying period sales ef- 
forts. Dealers quickly found them- 
selves unable to fill many of the 
orders received for the new model. 
Over a period of months such a 
situation could not help but prove 
disheartening to salesmen depend- 
ent on commissions. When it con- 
tinued for 7 months it was bound 
to have an adverse effect on the 
morale of the entire sales force. 

No sooner was the production 
problem well on the road to solu- 
tion than disaster struck from an- 
other quarter. For 10 heartbreak- 
ing weeks, during the critical 
second quarter of the year, the 
Borg-Warner strike _ prevented 
Studebaker from maintaining a 
balanced ratio between cars 
equipped with regular or overdrive 
transmissions and those with auto- 
matic transmissions. The strike 
shut off all regular and overdrive 
transmissions. A much higher ratio 
of deliveries than normal had to 
be made with the extra-priced 
automatic transmission and, neces- 
sarily, a higher percentage of 
Studebaker’s V8 Commander and 
Land Cruiser series was produced 
and delivered. Dealer stocks of 
these higher priced, and slower 
selling, models naturally rose. As 
one large Eastern dealer reported, 
“We had to have something to sell 
and so we took far more of the 
higher priced models than the mar- 
ket warranted. At the same time 
we had none of the ‘bread and 
butter’ models necessary for a 
balanced sales program.” 

With the end of the Borg-Warner 
strike, Studebaker was able to re- 
sume full two-shift production. 
Now, however, external forces 
with which management had not 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS does not believe in company or in- 
stitutional ‘‘puffs.'' As a magazine, it seeks to present to top 
management problems of current interest and the solutions 
used by management to meet such situations. 


The 1953 Studebaker story is an important incident in the 
continually fluctuating economic life of this unsettled post- 
war era. Other organizations have already had to face up to 
the need for production curtailment and reductions in labor 
force. Market conditions, evidences of some overproduc- 
tion, and worldwide economic readjustments have been 


given as the cause. It was natural, therefore, for the general 


public, press, and the business world to react to the Stude- 
baker action as though it were just a further indication of 
the same situation. Such an assumption was, in large 


measure, wrong. 


In recognizing its particularly unique problem, making a 
difficult and unpopular production decision, and taking 
remedial rather than palliative steps to correct the situation 
and to revitalize its marketing setup, Studebaker has dem- 
onstrated the typical American vitality and adaptability 
which has characterized its century-long development from 
prairie schooners and farm wagons to advance-styled, de- 
pendable automobiles and trucks. 





slower moving models produced 
during the strike—some approach- 


had to contend earlier began to 
shape up in the succeeding 2 


months, during which Studebaker 
produced and delivered its full 
goal of cars. There was the wide- 
spread slump in used car prices, 
and slower new car sales resulting 
from the tightening up of credit 
and higher interest rates by banks 
and loaning institutions upon 
which both dealer and consumer 
credit were dependent. These, 
added to a decided slump in new 
car sales in the important farm 
belt and cattle-raising areas where 
price declines and drought had 
made inroads on farm and pro- 
ducer incomes, combined with two 
internal forces to prod manage- 
ment into making a critical de- 
cision. Before the end of the year, 
the new 1954 models were sched- 
uled to go into production. Simul- 
taneously high dealer stocks of the 


ing or actually at restricted credit- 
line limits—posed a deterrent to 
new buying by dealers. 

Any decision posed a delicate 
dilemma: In the face of the dealer 
inventory situation, should produc- 
tion on the current 1953 models 
be continued on a full two-shift 
basis? With the changeover date 
to the new models set and rapidly 
approaching, should production of 
current models be curtailed? This, 
it was argued, would prevent 
pressing additional cars on already 
well-stocked dealers at a_ time 
when they would normally be 
clearing the decks in anticipa- 
tion of the new model. It would 
give them a chance to work off ac- 
cumulated inventories of slower 
moving models and to improve 

(Continued on page 39) 
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‘Mr. Jones, meet my long-time cus- 
tomer, Mr. er, uh 





How to Improve Your Memory 


Executives should never despair because of a poor 


memory. Here are some tips from an expert, and 
he explains how to go about getting quick results 


By W. Schweisheimer, M.D. 


ORGETTING an important cus- 

tomer’s name just before mak- 
ing an introduction is a failing 
that plagues many businessmen. 
Our memory can slip at the most 
awkward moments, leaving us in 
front of a critical audience with a 
blank look written all over our 
faces. 

Too many people resign them- 
selves to the failing, saying, “I 
can’t help it! My memory is so 
bad.”’ Others say, “I can remember 
faces, but I can never remember 
names.”” An English psychologist 
once said that every time a man 
says he has a memory like a sieve, 
he makes a new hole in the bottom 
of it. Therefore, it is best not to 
resign oneself to a poor memory. 
An executive should not admit 
even to himself that his memory is 
terrible. Rather, he should begin 
improving his memory in some- 
what the same way he would go 
about improving his ability to 
make a speech. 
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First of all, it is important to 
determine if there are any physi- 
cal causes connected with a poor 
memory. A young executive in a 
large company suddenly developed 
a noticeable loss of memory, and 
could not remember what the 
president of the firm had told him 
the day before. He got all mixed 
up in his work, which resulted in 
a great deal of worry and un- 
happiness. Finally, he was advised 
to consult the medical director of 
the company. 

Indeed, it was found that some- 
thing was wrong physically. The 
doctor found a high degree of 
anemia in the young executive 
an obvious deficiency of hemo- 
globin in the blood, and a defi- 
ciency of red blood cells. Without 
the hemoglobin, the brain did not 
function as it should, and the 
young man’s loss of memory was 
the result. The man’s anemia was 
traced to a business trip he had 
made to South America, where he 


had acquired an intestinal para- 
sitic infection. The toxins of this 
infection had destroyed part of 
the hemoglobin. 

After proper treatment, the 
parasites disappeared, the blood 
became normal again, and the 
young executive’s loss of memory 
was cured. 

There are many other diseases 
and physical disorders which are 
associated with decreasing mem- 
ory, such as adenoids, habitual 
nose bleeding, disorders of the 
blood vessels, an overactive thy- 
roid (goiter), and so on. 

Once an executive is sure there 
are no physical reasons for a poor 
memory, he should look to his 
sleeping hours to see if the fault 
might lie there. Fatigue plays an 
important part in loss of memory, 
and plenty of sleep and rest can 
go a long way in restoring this 
faculty. Many a boss whose for- 
getfulness has both his associates 
and employees on edge would be 
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a different person if he had suf- 
ficient time to sleep and rest his 
brain. 

Scientific tests have shown that 
too little sleep is harmful to the 
memory. The philosopher Schopen- 
hauer said, “Sleep is for the en- 
tire individual what winding up is 
for the clock.” At night it is often 
difficult to remember a name, a 
bill, a formula, or a date. The next 
morning, however, the mind is 
rested and things that were for- 
gotten the night before are easily 
remembered. 

When it has been determined 
that there are no physical causes 
for poor memory and that fatigue 
is not a problem, the next step is 
to take constructive measures for 
improvement. It is important that 
the mind be clear—not cluttered 
up with unimportant bits of in- 
formation. There was once a cor- 
respondence course in memory 
training which consisted of mem- 
orizing hundreds of historical 
dates, battles, number of people 
killed in each battle, the Pharaohs 
of Egypt, and a great mass of 
similarly useless facts. One man 
who wanted to improve his mem- 
ory quit the course after three 
lessons because he said it was just 
“cluttering up my mind.” 

That is exactly what the course 
was doing, and it was better for 
the man to skip the course en- 
tirely. It is better to get rid of 
useless material just as we clean 
out our desks and throw away old 
letters and files. Such “active for- 
getting” is a valuable help in keep- 
ing the way open for remember- 
ing important details. 

Concentration on the right 
things to remember is a charac- 
teristic of many people with ex- 
cellent memories. General George 
Marshall, for example, is famous 
for his good memory and power 
of concentration. During his many 
hours of conferences in the Pen- 
tagon during World War II, he 
first listened to a great many ques- 
tions. He concentrated on each 
single question, and at the end of 
the conference he was able to an- 
swer every single question that 
had come up. It was simply a mat- 
ter of giving undivided attention 
to the points at hand; in this way 
he never confused the issue with 
useless details. 

On the other hand, there are 
people who have an extraordinary 
memory for extraordinary things, 
but they often can not learn the 
regular school lessons or the nor- 
mal business methods. I knew a 
man who was able to recognize 
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any city in the world from its map 
plan. He was a poor student and a 
poor businessman, and he later 
became mentally ill and _ spent 
many years in an asylum. Even 
there he kept his strange memory 
of city plans and maps. 

Another method of improving 
memory is in the proper exercising 
of this faculty. Some people might 
confuse exercising the memory 
with harassing it, but Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, famous pianist and 
Polish statesman, explained the 
difference in one of his experi- 
ences. He had to memorize 2 con- 
certos and some 12 or more short 
piano pieces, and he succeeded in 
learning all that within 2 weeks! 

Three days later, however, he 
did not recall a note of the music 
he had worked on so hard, and he 


Improving a 


1. Eliminate any physical 
causes that might have a 
bearing on the loss of 
memory. 


Get plenty of rest to make 
sure that fatigue is not a 
factor. 


Keep mind cleared of all 


unnecessary information 
by the use of a planned 
program of “‘active for- 
getting.” 


could not repeat one single piece. 
It was all gone. He had learned 
the concertos and short pieces 
through forced memory, and good 
and enduring results are obtain- 
able only through continuous daily 
efforts. A single forced effort is 
absolutely sterile. 

Thus, the proper exercising of 
one’s memory is extremely im- 
portant, and there are a number 
of factors involved. For one thing, 
it will be easier to remember 
things that were memorized dur- 
ing a happy and cheerful state of 
mind. Most people recall several 
verses that were learned during 
school days, but most historical 
dates have long since been for- 
gotten. In many cases, the lighter 
and funnier the verse, the easier 


it is for a person to remember. 

Another factor to consider is 
the method to be used in memoriz- 
ing a speech, report, or poem. It 
will be better to learn a thing as 
a whole rather than in small parts. 
By first reading through the re- 
port in its entirety and making 
sure it is clearly understood, an 
executive will progress much 
faster and with longer-lasting re- 
sults than if he began memorizing 
line by line. Too, a person will re- 
member a poem (or report) better 
by reading it twice each evening 
for 5 consecutive evenings rather 
than reading it 10 times during 
1 evening. 

Psychologists have found that 
68 consecutive repetitions of a cer- 
tain material will not be remem- 
bered as well as 38 repetitions of 


Poor Memory 


4. Exercise - your memory 
properly. 


Be sure you are in a 
happy frame of mind 
when improving memory, 
if results are to be lasting. 


Learn material as a whole, 
not in small parts. 


Work at improvement at 
night, not in the morning. 


Use association in remem- 
bering things. 


the material spread over 3 con- 
secutive days. 

Choosing the correct time of day 
to exercise one’s memory is an- 
other important factor. Will you 
best remember things which you 
learn early in the morning? This 
popular belief has been exploded 
by psychologists, who found that 
the best way to learn a thing was 
to study it just before going to 
bed, and then get 8 hours of sleep. 
The effect on memory is not so 
good when there has been a space 
of 2 hours between studying and 
sleeping. 

Another method of properly 
exercising memory is to tie to- 
gether through logical associations 
all the details of new knowledge. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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While some businesses are 
being strangled by tighten- 
ing traffic tie ups, many 
banks are making it easier 
for customers by providing 
plenty of parking room. It 
is quite unusual for a bank 


ASN LP 


to select a site for a branch 
today without giving a 
great deal of thought to 
parking facilities. These 
pages show some of the 





newer bank buildings and 





give some ideas of how 
to solve parking problems 


The First National Bank at Shreveport, La., looks more like a home than a 


business establishment—except for the parking area partially shown at left 








How Banks Solve Parking Problems for 





bo BRERA 


Drive-in banking facilities are furnished by Conroe National Bank, Conroe, Texas, and there is plenty of room for 
customers to park their cars, as well as a side entrance for the convenience of those people using the parking lot 
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American Bank & Trust Company of Baton Rouge, La., In Midland, Texas, Midland National Bank is in downtown 
went to area where it was sure there was parking space area but still provides a large area for customer parking 





r | Customers 


ARKING is a problem in almost 
every city of any size in the 
country, and _ businessmen are 
building many of their new stores 
away from the downtown traffic 
jams. Shopping centers have mush- 
roomed, and they have changed the 
buying habits of hundreds of cus- 
tomers who no longer find it neces- 
sary to make trips downtown. 
Banks are following the trend 
too, and outlying branches are get- 
ting more and more business. It 
rarely happens anymore that a 
bank or store will erect a new 
building without making provision 
for customer parking. One bank in 
the Southwest uses the top floor 
for parking, and a bank in Canton, 
Ohio, has its own customer park- 
ing lot that is opened to the public 
(for a fee) after banking hours. 
Drive-in banking is a_ service 
which has attracted many cus- 
tomers, and few banks would open 
a branch without this feature. 
Numerous big-city banks offer in- 
side parking, and a customer can 
get out of his car and into the 
bank and back without having to 
brave the elements. 
These services are expensive, but 
they apparently are necessary if 
customers are to be attracted. and parking facilities make it convenient for customers to do their banking 





This rear view of the Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., shows how drive-in 
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John Sunshine, a man who is expected 


to wear a smile all the time, has set 


quite a record for traveling salesmen 


OHN SUNSHINE will give two 

cartons of cigarettes or a box 
of cigars to any hardware or 
plumbing supply wholesaler in 
the United States or Canada whose 
place of business he has_ not 
visited personally. 

President of a chemical manu- 
facturing company in Chicago 
bearing his name, Mr. Sunshine 
has made good on the offer about 
three dozen times. The offer, which 
has no expiration date, has been 
in effect for 2 years. 

Considering there are presently 
about 7,000 hardware and plumb- 
ing wholesalers in the country, 
with the number increasing con- 
stantly, it would seem that Mr. 
Sunshine has made a rash offer. 
But after being on the road for 30 
years and driving 1.25 million 
miles, he does not anticipate a 
great many takers. With his aver- 
age yearly mileage of about 50,000 
miles, he could have driven around 
the world forty times. 

Mr. Sunshine believes he has 
seen more and knows more about 
the various states and Canadian 
Provinces than 95 per cent of the 
natives residing in them. 

A number of wholesalers, from 
time to time, have challenged Mr. 
Sunshine to make good on his 


offer to them, but he has surprised 
a few. For example, when Sam 
Dunlap of Paris-Dunlap Hardware 
Company met John Sunshine at a 
hardware show, he said he did not 
remember seeing him around 
Gainesville, Ga. Mr. Sunshine took 
out pencil and paper and drew a 
picture of a small office, a desk by 
a window, and made a few hen- 
scratches around the _ building. 
Recognizing the drawing as that of 
his own office back in Gainesville, 
Mr. Dunlap agreed that Mr. Sun- 
shine obviously had visited the 
company, but asked, ‘“‘What are the 
scratches?” 

Mr. Sunshine explained that the 
markings indicated chickens. 
Gainesville is said to be the largest 
dressed-chicken market in the 
world, and this final point added 
more evidence to a fact already es- 
tablished. Mr. Sunshine had called 
on Paris-Dunlap, but Thomas 
Paris was the man he had seen. 

Just recently, one of his manu- 
facturing agents gave John Sun- 
shine a letter from Carl Erickson 
of Hughes & Company, a plumbing 
supply house in Spokane, Wash., 
in which he said he had never met 
Mr. Sunshine. 

Mr. Sunshine checked his cards 
and found he last called on the 


company back in 1941, and he 
recalled the short flight of stairs 
leading up to the company. He 
wrote to Mr. Erickson, explaining 
that “I walked up the few steps 
to the office of your company 
many, many times.”’ Then he went 
on to say that he had interviewed 
Edward H. Hughes or H. F. Moore 
at the company, but never hap- 
pened to meet Mr. Erickson. In 
spite of the fact that he had visited 
the company, Mr. Sunshine asked 
Mr. Erickson to name his brand 
of cigars or cigarettes so that he 
could mail the “prize” anyway. 

Other wholesalers have said 
they have not met Mr. Sunshine, 
but it often happens that he called 
on the predecessor of the man 
making the claim—or he might 
have called on the man’s partner. 
In virtually every case, Mr. Sun- 
shine can recall making a visit to 
the company, but he always has 
his card file to substantiate his 
memory. Some of these cards are 
30 years old, and as many as four 
different names _ have _ been 
scratched out as new ones have 
taken their places. The cards con- 
taining names that are at all un- 
usual also have the names spelled 
phonetically so that Mr. Sunshine 
will not mispronounce any names. 

During his last 30 years on the 
road, Mr. Sunshine drove many 
different cars. He traded cars 
about once a year, driving Fords 
and Plymouths at first, then 
switching to Buicks, in which he 
did the bulk of his traveling. 

One of the favorite questions put 
to Mr. Sunshine is “What do you 
do on vacation?” He admits that 
he never actually takes a vacation 
as most people think of the term. 
That is, he would never take 2 full 
weeks off. If he happened to be in 
Wyoming, he might visit Yellow- 
stone National Park: for a day or 
two, or if he were on a trip 
through New Mexico, he might 
stop for a couple of hours at Carls- 
bad Caverns. He was always on the 
road except for a total of about 
3 weeks a year, at the Christmas 
holidays and during the summer, 
when he would be in his Chicago 
office. These two office visits were 
always planned so that they took 
place when he was traveling from 
the East to the West, or vice versa. 

Such consistent traveling pro- 
hibited the usual home, wife, and 
kids family life, and Mr. Sunshine 
remained single until recently, 
when he began to cut down on his 
trips. Much of his distribution is 
gradually being turned over to 
his manufacturers’ representatives. 
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GF will double his ME* 


Your executives and department heads deserve the prestige 
that goes with GF’s MODE-MAKER desks 


It pays you worthwhile dividends 
when you seat your key men at hand- 
some GF Mode-Maker desks. Their 
increased morale steps up their enthu- 
siasm as well as their efficiency. 


GF's Mode-Maker keeps its good looks 
for a lifetime. The cost, compared to 
any one of your men’s salaries over a 
10-year period, is insignificant — far 
less than 1%! That's a low-cost, big- 
return investment that appeals to all 
practical businessmen. 


Mode- Maker is America’s leading line 
of business desks. Choose from many 
models for private or general offices . . . 
they're all as efficient as they are 


good-looking. 


Learn how your small investment in 
Mode- Maker desks for your employees 
will repay itself many times over. Call 
your nearest GF distnbutor or write 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. A-22, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is 9 good investment 
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FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 

GF STEEL SHELVING 








Dormeyer's offices were rearranged and outfitted with 
new chairs, desks, filing cabinets, and adding machines 





This is a small area in the business machines depart- 
ment, where amazing number of office jobs are handled 


Payroll for 2,000 Employees 
Completed in 10 Hours 





Dormeyer Corporation, Chicago, started a modernization 


program several months ago that has improved morale, 


increased office production, and helped reduce fatigue. The 


program includes replacement of all the old equipment 





By Francis J. Cummings 


HE payroll at Dormeyer Cor- 
poration, Chicago, which is 
made up of about 2,000 employees, 
is now completed in 10 hours. It is 
handled by International Business 
Machines accounting machines, 
and Dormeyer officials estimated 
that at least 10 men working full 
time would be required for this 
operation if it were not for the 
modern machines. 

In addition to the payroll, the 
accounting machines—including an 
electronic calculator—are also 
used for these jobs: Billing, order 
writing, accounts payable, accounts 
receivable, pricing, commissions, 
discounts, sales bonuses, factory 
production reports, monthly and 
daily efficiency factory ratings, 
sales analyses, and a number of 
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other operations. Ten men and a 
supervisor make up the personnel 
in this department. 

Company officials said _ that 
“thousands of man-hours have 
been saved with these business 
machines.”’ 

And Dormeyer’s smooth-running 
business machines department is 
actually just one phase in a mod- 
ernization program which started 
about a year ago. The offices have 
been rearranged so that the flow 
of work is more easily facilitated, 
and various bottlenecks have been 
eliminated. Each office activity 
was carefully studied, and then 
the necessary changes were made. 
Executive offices have been placed 
along the outer walls, leaving the 
large office in the center of the 


room surrounded by departmental 
executives. In the iarge office, em- 
ployees are kept in unit groups so 
that the accounting, filing, credit 
and collection, sales, advertising, 
stenographic and administrative 
department workers can coordinate 
their work. 

The old equipment formerly used 
was replaced with new office ma- 
chines and furnishings, and office 
production has increased notice- 
ably as a result. All Steel Equip- 
ment desks are used in the general 
offices, and posture chairs made by 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany have replaced Dormeyer’s 
old chairs. Some of the other new 
equipment includes Dictaphone 
dictating machines, Victor adding 
machines, and Royal typewriters, 
plus electric typewriters made by 
IBM. The new lighting system is 
given credit for helping reduce eye- 
strain and eliminating the mid- 
afternoon letdown—so common in 
many offices. 

While employee morale _ ap- 
parently has been improved, along 
with increased office production, 
Dormeyer’s modernization _ pro- 
gram has also made possible a 
number of studies and surveys. 
These studies had always been de- 
sirable, but they were impractical 
because of the additional help they 
would require, and the added ex- 
pense that would result. 
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STYLED BY CARL OTTO 





NEW V.P MAKES GOOD: 


Edison's new)fashioned individual dictating instrument 
scores instantly on looks, size, ease of use and carrying 





Slim but sturdy, tiny but tough, 
the V.P. is EDISON-designed for 


daily desk use. Ingenious fea- 
tures: automatic disc position- 
ing, push-button indexing, scan- 
ning, playback and—dual use for 
transcribing as well as dictating! 


The V.P. uses the superb EDISON 
Diamond Disc, which integrates 
perfectly with EDISON TELEVOICI 
the new-fashioned phone dicta- 
tion system. Don’t wait—PLAN 
YOUR NEEDS NOW for the popu- 
lar V.P. 


Q Edison. 


INCORPORATED 
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Tuck it under your arm or into Famed industrial designer, Carl 
a briefcase. No carrying cases to Otto, has won the 
lug. Cross-town or cross-coun- dustrial Designers 


try. take your V.P. along. Small- 
est, lightest, easiest to carry, it 
records as you go like a high- most 


speed, precision camera! ment—is first by f 


National | 


Medal for his design of the V.P 
Experts say the V.P 
wanted dict: 


This is the prized Audio Engi- 
ering Award, won by the V.P 


Institute for “Excellence in Design and 
Manufacture of Dictating In- 


- today's struments.”’ The V. P.’s patented 
iting instru- features include unequalled 
ar! High Definition Recording. 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 





GET THE FULL FACTS 


about today’s most ad 
vanced dictating 
ment in free, full-color 
brochure. Just clip cou- 
pon to your letterhead 
and sign. Or phone local 
EDISON VOICEWRITER 
office. 
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EDISON 32 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J 
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How Employee Opinion Poll Aids 
Company Communications 





Some 2,540 employees at The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, participated in an opinion survey recently, 
and over 13,000 statistics were computed. Here's the story 
behind the poll—how it was handled and what it has proved 





By F. C. Minaker 


HE recent employee opinion 

poll conducted by Science Re- 
search Associates for The B. F. 
Goodrich Company was such a 
success because it was handled 
properly. 

As those in personnel work well 
know, such a survey can be a real 
success or a complete flop. It is 
not likely to be successful unless 
it is ‘‘sold’”’ to the employees in the 
beginning and the program 
“shared” with employees from 
start to finish. 

In this case, all the employees 
in Goodrich’s Akron office were 
told that an outside organization 
was going to conduct an objective 
and anonymous survey, and that 
they would know the results. This 
put them in a cooperative frame of 
mind. 

Then, the survey gave the em- 
ployee a chance to comment on 
just about everything concerning 
his job and future with Goodrich 

working conditions, company 
policies, personal relations with 
supervisors, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and job security. 

As soon as the results of the 
survey were known, employees 
were told the score. This took a 
little time, since some 2,540 Good- 
rich employees had participated, 
and over 13,000 statistics had to be 
computed and all written com- 
ments carefully studied. 

The office people who took part 
in the survey got a firsthand re- 
port of the results, before they 
were published, from John Hart, 
then acting personnel manager and 
now employee relations director. 
Small groups were invited into the 
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main conference room over a 
period of a week, to hear the in- 
side story on the results and ask 
questions about the survey if they 
wished. This gave them an addi- 
tional morale boost. 

The first report to all employees 
was published a little less than 2 
months after the survey had been 
conducted. It was not just a couple 
of paragraphs hidden away in the 
back of the employee magazine, 
Circle-News, but two full pages of 
information. The big headline, 
“Here’s What Office Employees 
Think About Their Jobs and the 
Company,” made it impossible for 
any reader to miss the results of 
the survey. The pages also in- 
cluded small cartoons, a picture, 
and numerous subheads—all of 
which served to attract reader 
attention. 

Results were given on all the 
findings, and since numerous ques- 
tions had been asked, they added 
up to quite a bit of information. In 
addition to the usual questions, all 
employees were asked for their 
opinions about twelve Goodrich 
policies, services, or programs, 
such as: Handling of paid ab- 
sences, recreation program, and 
food facilities. 

The first encouraging finding 
from the survey was the enthu- 
siasm, sincerity, and thought with 
which employees entered into the 
project. Eighty-five per cent of 
those participating took time to 
write comments. This is an espe- 
cially good showing, since only 
about 50 to 60 per cent usually 
write any comments. 

As in all employee morale sur- 


veys, regardless of where they are 
conducted, comments ranged from 
bitter to very complimentary. The 
outstanding result, however, was 
the great number of comments 
containing concrete ideas. These 
clearly indicated a sincere wish on 
the part of employees to make 
Goodrich a better place to work. 

Briefly, the survey indicated 
that employees were proud of the 
products bearing the B. F. Good- 
rich label. There was_ general 
satisfaction with the company’s 
insurance and pension program, 
and a _ substantial majority en- 
dorsed the training programs. Em- 
ployees liked the letters from man- 
agement—over three-quarters gave 
these letters a favorable vote. 
There were a few constructive 
criticisms of the letters from man- 
agement, and the article frankly 
printed these. 

Forty per cent found the job- 
classification program satisfactory, 
but 27 per cent indicated they 
would like to know more about 
the program. In fact, there were 
several employee programs about 
which the workers wanted more 
complete information. It was in- 
teresting to note that most of the 
critical comments indicated to 
management exactly where it had 
failed to provide clear-cut informa- 
tion on many programs. Others 
felt that certain programs or sys- 
tems were sound in principle, but 
operated poorly. 

By using a “standard inven- 
tory,”’ Science Research Associates 
was able to compare the Goodrich 
survey with the results of some 
800 other employee groups so far 
surveyed. It was found that the 
response of the Akron office came 
closer to being consistently average 
than any of the other hundreds of 
employee groups surveyed. 

Goodrich’s next step was to tell 
its employees just what was going 
to be done about many of their 
constructive criticisms. For ex- 
ample, one of the special topics 
surveyed was the company cafe- 
teria and canteens. Many em- 
ployees felt that the food facilities 
were not too good, the quality of 
the food only fair, and costs (to 
employees) too high. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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& STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE 
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Visit your ASE dealer and take a critical look. Convince yourself that 
there’s more real dollar-for-dollar value in ASE office furniture. 
You'll find countless product advantages exclusive with this complete 
high-quality line of desks, chairs, files and office equipment. 
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By |. Shyke 


ot Master Rule's general office is sepa- 


rated from executive offices by long 
glass-topped partitions along walls 


Firm’s Move from City Saves 
Money, Ups Efficiency 


F a manufacturing concern in a 
large city wants to locate in a 
small city, it need not necessarily 
accept a corresponding decline of 
business. In fact, trade may even 
be increased, due to more modern 
facilities, greater room for expan- 
sion, improved employee relation- 
ships, and other advantages to be 
gained by moving to the small 
city—-and save money besides. 
This was the experience of Mas- 
ter Rule Mfg. Co., Inc., now of 
Middletown, N. Y., but originally 
situated in the Bronx. 
Overcrowded conditions, high 
rentals, big operating expenditures, 
labor problems, and a desire to ex- 
pand on limited capital, were 
Master Rule’s reasons for moving 
70 miles to Middletown. Located 
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in the Orange County milkshed, 
fruit and vegetable belt of the 
Hudson Valley, the little city has 
a population of around 23,000 and 
a total annual retail trade of near- 
ly $40 million. 

At the close of World War II, 
Master Rule was faced with a 
labor problem brought about by 
having to hire women machinists 
and mechanics to replace men 
called into the armed _ services 
during the war. The women had 
joined a union, and while not as 
skilled or experienced as the men, 
they were paid the same wage 
scale. When the men in service re- 
turned to claim their old jobs, the 
women refused to leave. Master 
Rule soon found it had twice as 
many workers as necessary, with 


little room for expansion, and a 
payroll that was hardly justified 
by production. 

So the company purchased a 
4-story brick building in Middle- 
town, formerly a tannery, and con- 
verted it into a plant. All the 
workers were asked to move with 
the company, but the women de- 
cided to remain in the Bronx. 

Today, a majority of the 110 
plant workers are hired locally, at 
a comparative saving in wages. 
And since these plant employees 
are men only, former manufactur- 
ing efficiency has been regained. 

Just across the street from the 
plant the company erected a 
1-story structure of glass blocks 
and sand colored bricks to house 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Write for this booklet today. . 


You are invited to investigate these precision Reynolds & Reynolds specializes in the manufac- 
made, low cost standard accounts receivable State- _ture of top quality, custom made Statements and 
ments and Ledgers . . . designed to fit most types Ledgers designed to your individual requirements. 
of desk model accounting machines. Fill in and mail the coupon today! 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 
800 Germantown St. 
Dayton 7, Ohio 


Please send the free, informative booklet on Reynolds & Reynolds 
Accounting Machine Statements and Ledgers 
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Is Profit Sharing the Answer 


To Greater Production? 


Sheaffer Pen has paid as much as 50 per cent of 


employees’ earnings in its profit-sharing plan. This 


article explains what results have been forthcoming 


By Walter A. Sheaffer Il 


President, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


HARE profits and increase out- 

put” is now well established as 

an axiom for many an American 
industry. 

Profit sharing is something of a 
postwar phenomenon. But even in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s many indus- 
trial organizations discovered the 
benefits—to shareholders as well 
as employees—that accrue from 
various types of profit sharing. 

Today’s annual reports and let- 
ters to stockholders stress heavily 
the need for greater economic in- 
centives to increase output and ef- 
ficiency. The fact that the idea has 
reached the truism stage is proof 
that management also recognizes 
its validity. 

The Sheaffer Pen Company has 
been sharing profits with workers 
for 25 years. This straight profit- 
sharing program for all employees 
went into effect in 1934 after be- 
ing tested through a plan adopted 
for executives and department 
heads in 1928. The company’s re- 
tirement plan (a _ savings and 
profit-sharing trust fund) has been 
in operation since 1942. 

Certainly we at Sheaffer's do 
not believe our plans are suitable 
for every company, or even for 
any other company. But they have 
worked for us. We feel they have 
been a positive factor in the de- 
velopment of our employee rela- 
tions program. 

Generally, management men feel 
that all profit-sharing plans must 
meet certain general requirements 
in order to be successful. They in- 
clude: A management conviction 
that such sharing is right and 
beneficial to the company and the 
individuals in it; an employee un- 
derstanding of how the _ plan 
works; an employee conviction 
that it is a liberal plan; an em- 
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ployee conviction that the profit- 
sharing must be earned and is not 
a dole from the company; an 
employee conviction that profit 
sharing depends both on capable 
management and cooperation 
throughout the company ranks. 

Those principles have been im- 
portant in the formulation of our 
plans. The motivation for the 
Sheaffer company’s profit sharing 
could not be completely altruistic. 
The program was started because 
the management thought it was 
good business. But it also thought 
the program represented one way 
of meeting the free enterprise 
tenet that the employee deserves a 
share of the profits gained through 
his labors. 

It cannot be claimed that the 
Sheaffer Pen Company’s profit- 


Year Net Profits 
$ 744,295 
1941 812,938 

934,807 
1,099,207 
1,239,114 
1,134,570 

847,460 
2,673,466 
1,825,582 
2,471,161 
2,704,954 
1951 2,861,288 
2,336,096 
1,933,144 


1940* 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1952 
1953 


sharing plans are among the main 
reasons for annual sales increases 
from $2,687,000 in fiscal year 1934, 
to $9,161,000 in fiscal year 1941, 
and to over $23,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1952. But the relationship 
between greater incentives and 
greater work output is more than 
coincidental. 

Since the institution of the first 
direct profit-sharing plan nearly 20 
years ago, output an hour of 
Sheaffer workers has increased 344 
per cent. Improvements in produc- 
tion techniques and working con- 
ditions undoubtedly are the most 
important reasons for the increase. 
However, our management is con- 
vinced that the incentive plans also 
were factors. 

Sheaffer profit-sharing payments 
have ranged from 4 per cent of 
employees’ earnings in 1934 to 50 
per cent in March 1950. Share- 
holders, apparently cognizant of 
the advantages of an employee 
profit-sharing program, have given 
almost unanimous approval to the 
plan. Out of 1,030 shareholders re- 
plying to a company questionnaire, 
only 2 persons mentioned that the 
dividends might have been higher 
if profit sharing were not so 
generous. 

(Continued on page 37) 


Profit-Sharing Payments 
to Employees and Officers 
$ 310,925 

368,815 
506,246 
593,447 
674,136 
842,123 
802,309 
1,244,717 
1,022,670 
1,235,766 
1,547,094 
1,708,320 
1,822,632 
1,694,432 


*The year ending February 28, 1940 actually is the fiscal year 1939, and so on down 
the line. 
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do aocountarrs 
Why Ham mertnill ledger 0 ( 


HERE ARE 4 GOOD REASONS: 








]. EASIER ON THE EYES. The low-gloss finish of 
Hammermill Ledger speeds work and helps 
eliminate errors because it reduces eyestrain 
It comes in a restful shade of white as well as 
quiet shades of buff and green tint 

















2. BETTER FOR TYPING AND WRITING. Two spe 
cialized surface finishes make Hammermill 
Ledger superior for typing and pen work as 
well as machine posting. ( The latter is identi- 


fied by the watermark ‘‘Posting Finish.”’) YOUR ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT will turn out its best 
Hammermill Ledger takes pen writing with- . : : 
out feathering; typing and bookkeeping ma- work — rapidly and with fewer errors —when you standardize on 
chine entries are sharp and clear. Hammermill Ledger paper. 
Thousands of American business firms, large and small, have 

T g 
found that Hammermill Ledger combines exceptional strength 
and endurance with unusual economy in paper cost. Its 4 out- 
standing features—non-glare finish, firm surface, splendid tex- 
, <3 ture, and rugged durability—assure you of the same exceptional 

fll performance. And it is made by the makers of Hammermill Bond. 


























wv Ww Ww 


3. BETTER FOR RULING AND PRINTING. The firm, 
evenly formed surface of Hammermill Ledger . GUILD You can obtain business printing on Hammermill 
permits accurate registration in form ruling i Ledger wherever you see this shield on a printer's 
and makes clean, pleasing printing easier to \ : : ; ; , 
obtain on every job - window. Let it be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


| f “= 
4.. STANDS UP UNDER REPEATED HANDLING... 


keeps its fine appearance for years. That’s be 
aus ill as a special fit 

cause Hammermill Ledger has a special fiber LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK...IT IS YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY PAPER 
treatment for durability, greater strength, ' ' 
stiffness and snap. ~ - - - Eo 
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Waltham Ticks Again 


(Continued from page 11) 


bad shape it filed a petition for a 
United States District Court re- 
organization. In May 1952, when 
the plan finally was approved, the 
trustees asked Mr. Sachs to imple- 
ment it. He agreed, immediately 
advanced $50,000 of his personal 
funds and raised another $50,000 
with which to reopen the plant, in 
return for which he _ received 
400,000 shares of common stock. 
Most people wouldn’t have papered 
their playrooms with it at that 
time, and many said as much. 
Even the judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
quoted the RFC directors as saying 
that ‘Sachs must have a hole in 
his head.”” There was a great deal 
of talk about pouring money down 
a sewer, blind faith, and poor 
judgment. 

Blandly disregarding the gloom- 
dispensers, Mr. Sachs took to the 
road for a little personal selling. 
Result: In 2 weeks he had chimed 
up orders totaling $2 million, with 
$600,000 in advance payments. 
Within a short time, Waltham’s 
assets were up and its liabilities 
down. The net worth of the firm 
went from $2,894,000 in 1951 to 
$3,560,200 in 1952. 

These are the major accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Sachs in his brief but 
highly effective tenure: 

1. He tightened up the sales 
force, distributing through key 
wholesalers in strategic cities, 46 
of them with a total of 270 sales- 
men, showing complete sample 
lines to 30,000 jewelers. (This was 
the system used before, in Wal- 
tham’s most profitable years.) 

2. He landed a lion’s share of 
Government contracts. Waltham is 
now manufacturing to _ specifica- 
tions a large percentage of the 
watches and clocks used by de- 
fense bureaus under contracts won 
in competitive bidding. This work 
is important in keeping the firm’s 
primary skills in operation. Some 
items now made for defense also 
are required for the civilian mar- 
ket, a factor constantly considered 
in planning for continuity of opera- 
tions under changing conditions. 

3. He consolidated and modern- 
ized the plant, selling off obsolete 
or surplus machinery and reinvest- 
ing about $1 million of the pro- 
ceeds in new equipment. Some of 
this was specially designed to pro- 
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vide the company with greater 
productive versatility. 

4. He overhauled the research 
and engineering department and 
established a_ special electronic 
aircraft instrument section to pro- 
duce fine precision instruments for 
both civilian and military aircraft. 
Now the company supplies pre- 
cision parts to many leading indus- 
trial concerns and is expanding its 
traditional output of tachometers, 
speedometers, and wind-drift in- 
struments. 

As he went to work on the de- 
lapidated operations front, Mr. 
Sachs patched up the company’s 
threadbare public relations, too. 
He discovered early in the game 
that most people—even residents 
of the Waltham, Mass., area 
were firmly convinced that the 
103-year-old company, which had 
produced more than 34 million 
timepieces, actually had gone out 
of business. 

Mr. Sachs was explaining to a 
group of local businessmen one 
day how this widespread miscon- 
ception could wreck sales possibili- 
ties. Fully aware that their own 
future rested upon the recovery of 
the watch company, they asked 
Mr. Sachs how they could help in 
his counterattack. Said Mr. Sachs: 
“Spread the word we're still alive 
and ticking.” 

The Waltham _ businessmen 
swung into action immediately. 
Led by Mayor Henry A. Turner, 
they organized an “Operations 
Waltham Week” in which the com- 
pany, local officials, and Chamber 
of Commerce chiefs joined forces 
to get the Waltham story across 
to the public. The local newspaper 
and radio station, the heads of the 
Watch Workers Union, the leaders 
of the local Kiwanis, Lions, and 
Rotary, and the directors of the 
Boy and Girl Scouts participated 
in the vigorous campaign. Window 
displays, billboards, and _ stickers 
announcing Waltham’s continued 
existence flooded the area. Prizes 
were awarded school children for 
winning essays on the subject of 
what the watch company’s revival 
“Means to me as a Junior Citizen 
of Waltham.” 

Employees joined in the letter- 
writing campaign, many of them 
writing letters in the cafeteria dur- 
ing the lunch hour. Firemen and 


policemen and many others par- 
ticipated in the big ‘Operations 
Waltham Week,” and some of 
these same people helped advertise 
the well-planned affair. Policemen, 
for example, passed out literature 
to passing motorists and pedestri- 
ans at busy intersections. 

The unprecedented campaign 
paid off. Letters by the hundreds 
poured into “Operation” head- 
quarters in the City Council Cham- 
bers, offering congratulations and 
pledges of support. One woman 
from Rutland, Vt., sent Mr. Sachs 
a money order for $100 as a gift 
to the company from a “lifelong 
friend.’”’ The New England Council 
recommended that the Waltham 
project be studied by other local 
and state officials, described it as a 
near-miracle in management-em- 
ployee-community cooperation. To 
Mr. Sachs himself, the drive was 
a heartening resurgence of the 
spirit of the old pioneer days: “‘It 
took gumption and organization, 
and neither element was lacking.” 

When not on the road personally 
checking Waltham’s far-flung dis- 
tribution lines, President Sachs 
devotes a great deal of time to 
many community activities, par- 
ticularly those of Brandeis Univer- 
sity. Married and the father of a 
small son, Mr. Sachs is a keen sup- 
porter of the local baseball and 
football teams. Thirty years ago 
his stubby, powerful physique 
he’s built something like a Sequoia 
tree stump—might have made him 
a good line-plunging fullback. 

For complete relaxation, Mr. 
Sachs—as might be expected of a 
man in his business—plays with 
watches. He is the proud possessor 
of a collection of some 375 rare 
timepieces, among the finest and 
most valuable exhibits of its kind 
in the United States. Some of the 
watches are as small as a quarter, 
others are cantaloupe size. In- 
cluded among the antiques are a 
Waltham worn by Abraham Lin- 
coln, another watch worn by King 
George III at the time of the 
American Revolutionary War, and 
still another picked up off the field 
after the Battle of Waterloo. 

On the subject of his company’s 
phenomenal recovery, President 
Sachs is appropriately conserva- 
tive. Says he: “It’s been a good 
beginning.” 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ACCLAIMS THE NEW 
APECO AUTO-STAT 


In Industry 
Mr. G. H. Reimers, 
office manager, 
Automatic Electric 
Sales Corp. 


“Scores of times daily in our pro- 
motion of P—A—X business tele- 
phone systems, we must make 
copies of orders, letters and other 
documents for our branch offices. 
Apeco Auto-Stat does this for us, 
in seconds; saves time and avoids 
transcribing errors.”’ 


Mr. Leo B. Menner, ate Ve ] 
executive vice-president /- Lies 
Stewart-Smith, Inc. 


“Since the installation of the 
Apeco Auto-Stat machine in our 
office, we have experienced an in- 
crease in efficiency due to its op- 
eration. We have found that the 
Auto-Stat is economical to oper- 
ate and are pleased to say that 
the results achieved are highly 
satisfactory.”’ 


In Transportation 


Mr. W. Stanhaus, 
executive vice-president, 
Spector Motor Service, Inc. 


“We are constantly looking for 
means to increase the speed of our 
service. To do this, we must have 
fast, accurate handling of our 
paper work. We are happy that in 
the Apeco Auto-Stat we at last 
found an easy quick method of 
making photocopies of the many 
paper forms demanded in the 
trucking business.’’ 


In Law S 
Mr. Erwin S. Baskes, 


prominent Chicago atty. 
221 N. LaSalle St. St. : y 


“Since we have had a new Apeco 
Auto-Stat, confidential papers 
never need to leave my office for 
photocopying. My secretary now 
quickly makes all the legally ac- 
ceptable photocopies we need right 
at her own desk. We have found 
the Auto-Stat to be one of our wis- 
est “money-saving investments.”’ 


ALL ELECTRIC 


ApEco 


SYSTEMATIC 


Makes photo-exact copies of anything typed, written, 


printed, drawn or photographed in any color or black and white. 


Now make photocopies in color! The amazing 

Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat makes a dry photocopy in red, 
blue, green, yellow or any other color — 

including black and white — in less than 45 seconds. 

Now —"‘color-code” orders, invoices, letters, etc. — 

speed up order filling and office procedure —save filing time! 
This lightning- fast copying machine prints from any 
original up to 11” wide, any length, whether printed on 
one or two sides opaque or translucent paper . 

all automatically. Finished copies are ready for instant use. 
Save up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating costly 
re-typing, hand copying, checking and outside 

copying service. Offers even greater savings in increased 
business efficiency. 


$O LOW COST! 


A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation 
is priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 


ly Process . 
HAVE YOU = THIS FREE BOOK? “ix 


hoa S ay 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. Dept. AB-10 
2851 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please rush me, without obligation, your factual report on office 


copying. | understand this free booklet pictures and tells the 
complete Auto-Stat story and shows how | can use Apeco 
Auto-Stat in my office. 

Name 

Firm 

Address 

City_ Zone State -_ 


“cotor-cope” I 
YOUR PHOTOCOPIES! § 


Increase office efficiency i 
with copies in any color for 
immediate recognition, fast- 
er filing, speedier handling. 


PRE-PRINTED copies f 
FOR SYSTEMS USE §f 


Methods experts acclaim new 
pre-printed Auto-Stot copy 
system offering simplified 
office record procedure tail- 
or-made to your a 


needs. 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd... Toronto 14, Ontario 
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What 
happens 


Of course. 


And paper is apt to do the same thing when 

you try to push it out of a printing press . . . and 

the tiniest bend or buckle may cause difficulties. 

That's why, on a Davidson Dual, the paper is pulled 

out. Four strong steel grippers take a firm hold 

on the lead edge of the sheet as it enters the press. 

They never let it go... keep it pulled taut .. . straight 
...even...all the way until it is printed and out. 

Only the Davidson provides this positive control. 

It's but one of the reasons why a Davidson Dual insures such perfect 
stripping and stacking . . . one example of the precision engineering 
that gives you such excellent results . . . with so little attention. 


If you do your own printing you know the need 

for built-in accuracy, dependability and stamina. You know the 
importance of quick makeready, easy adjustment, accurate register, 
full ink coverage, simple pressure regulation. You know you must 
have simple operation, high speed production and low operating 
costs. You have all this when you own a Davidson. 


The Davidson Dual is the only press that does both offset and 
letterpress. It's the only one that gives you small press economy 
with big press quality. It gives you printing you can be proud of... 
fine halftone and multi-color work .. . and will maintain that quality 
and economy year after year. That’s why hundreds of users say 


Davidson has the answer. There's more to the story. Let 
us send you full details... and arrange for a demonstration. Write today. 


THE 
Davidson 


DE 


There's a Davidson Sales 
and Service Agency near you. 
They’re located in more than 

60 principal cities. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Dept. 13, 29 Ryerson St. 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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Opinion Poll 
Aids Firm 


(Continued from page 26) 


It took less than 60 days for 
management to take steps to put 
into operation a new food pro- 
gram which would provide more 
varied menus as well as lower costs 
in both cafeteria and canteens. 
Food prices had already been re- 
duced—in some cases over 20 per 
cent—by the time the report on 
this program hit the Circle-News. 
It explained that a budget had 
been allotted for modernizing the 
cafeteria, purchasing new kitchen 
equipment, and constructing a 
series of enclosed lunchrooms 
throughout the factory. Approxi- 
mately 11 of these lunchrooms 
will give employees a place to sit 
and smoke and visit together, as 
well as buy a complete lunch or 
supplement what they have 
brought with them. 

Since some employees did not 
like the way merit increases and 
promotions were handled, Good- 
rich had a new job performance 
rating plan ready for installation 
just a few months after the poll 
was made. Suggestions by super- 
visory employees on the training 
programs has now led to a new 
training course for high-school 
graduates to develop new typists 
and stenographers. It has also been 
planned to put increased effort on 
all employee training in the com- 
ing months. Not only will em- 
ployees be trained well in their 
own jobs, but they will be given 
an opportunity to learn more about 
the company and its functions, 
about business in general, and how 
an “industrial organization op- 
erates within the framework of 
our competitive system.” In line 
with this latter project, a course 
on investments is being offered 
free to all employees on the com- 
pany premises. 

Improvements in the offices and 
in working conditions have also 
been scheduled as a result of the 
opinion poll—a fact which has 
been reported to all Goodrich em- 
ployees. Thus the opinion poll can 
be said to have paid its way by 
bringing closer communication be- 
tween employee and management; 
by removal of many little employee 
irritations (which management 
does not ordinarily know about), 
and by giving employees a feeling 
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Remington Rand Methods News 





New Way to Reap Rich Returns 
from Your Filing Dollars 


In the average office file today, 65% of 
the records have outlived their useful- 
ness—yet remain in the active file, mak- 
ing it difficult and expensive to keep 
an efficient filing system. Management 
is greatly concerned with this wanton 
waste of time and money. That’s why 
Remington Rand has prepared the 
booklet pictured below. It shows you 
how to reap richer returns from your 
filing dollars... provides you with a 
yardstick for measuring record keep- 
ing as it pertains to filing, its purpose, 
growth, value, cost and efficiency. 


NEW SURVEY GIVES 
SPECIFIC STEPS TO CUT COSTS 


Put This Booklet to 
Work By Learning: 


@ How much should it cost to operate 
a file? 

@ What is the average number of 
drawers handled by a file clerk? 

@ What are the minimum standards of 
performance to be expected from the 
different grades of filing equipment? 

@ How can you determine the efficiency 
of your filing system? 

@ How important is control of the ori- 
gin of correspondence and records? 

At the end of the booklet there’s a 5- 

step, thoroughly-tested method for get- 

ting more for each dollar invested in 
filing operations. 

You can save 60% or more of your 
overall filing costs by properly apply- 
ing the treasury of filing facts and 
figures in this easy-to-read, easy-to- 
use booklet. To get your FREE copy 
without obligation, of course. Check 
off LBV543 in coupon. 
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Scientific Sorting Assures 
50 to 75% Saving 
Remington Rand MultiSort has proved 
in actual use that it can save 50° to 
75% of the time demanded for hand 
sorting. Locating any piece of sorted 
material is easy, swift. Each piece of 
paper is held securely in place —no 
danger of blowing away! And valu 
able office space is saved—as much as 
80°. Errors are kept at a minimum 
The FREE folder “Slash Your Sort- 
ing Time With MULTISORT” lists 
additional advantages — shows time 
savings proved by actual time studies 

Complete details in LBV613. 


TODAY TOMORROW 


=. 
= 


Variadex Alphabetic 
Filing Permits Unlimited 
Expansion Without Waste 
There’s a way to eliminate the waste 


of throwing out inflexible index guides 


increase ...switch to 


the direct expanding in 


as your files 
VARIADEX 
dex with color control. 

With Variadex your investment in 
filing equipment brings additional dol 
lars rolling back to you in the form of 
faster filing and finding, fewer error 
and lost papers, higher office morale 
Users find VARIADEX is alphabetic 
filing at its very best—simple, direct, 
tops in efficiency! Details in LBV392. 





Vow You Can “Rent” Experts 
Chances are you've known for 
months that the filing systems 
and operating records in your 
office need streamlining. Office 
staffs well-seasoned in tackling 
the most difficult problems in fil- 
ing are available through the 
Remington Rand Business Serv- 
ices Departments. 

The Installation Staff has a 
unique approach—does not dis- 
turb daily operations, trains per- 
sonnel in the new system and 
writes a manual detailing the 
complete new filing procedure. 
You are then ready to swing 
into new methods without 
interruption of your everyday 
business operations. During 
peak-load periods, you rent this 
expert staff and save by getting 
your task finished promptly—a 
far better arrangement than de- 
pending on untrained temporary 
personnel. Check folders BSD2, 
also LBV402. 











Make the Most of Filing 
Space with Shelf Filing 


Why let the space between the top of 
your filing cabinets and the ceiling 
remain unused—especially, today, when 
office space is scarce,expensive? Faster 
reference, easier and quicker filing 
and finding and the economy of space 
and equipment costs make this method 
worth investigating. See the clear 
comparison of shelving vs. vertical files 
in chart complete with understandable 
figures—MC817. Also ask for Certified 
Case History SN784. 


Remington. Fand 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1243, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please circle the numbers below for 
FREI literature desired. Mail « i 
LBV392 

BSD2 MC817 LBV402 


Name Title 7 


SN784 


Firm 
Address 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
LBV613 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
City Zone _ State | 


1 

| 

| 

| 
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| LBV543 
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L — Profit Building IDEAS For Business — J 








Rent our Statistical 
Department 


Why rent 
space—when you can rent the use 


machines—why rent 


of our completely equipped statis- 


tical department? 


We do your work for you on 
modern punched card equipment 
manned by experienced personnel. 
The job is custom-made for you 


and you get it on time. 


Let us tell you how this service can 
save your organization time and 


money. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-2700 


of belonging—a feeling a having 
something to say about conditions 
and policies. 

This frank and aboveboard re- 


lationship with employees is a far 
cry from the days when opinion 
surveys were filed away and made 
available only to top management! 





Firm’s Move from City Saves 
Money, Ups Efficiency 


(Continued from page 28) 


its general and executive offices. 
Art Metal equipment was_ used 
throughout the general office, in- 
cluding desks, chairs, and _ filing 
cabinets. The office was well 
equipped with a Friden electric 
calculator, a National Cash Regis- 
ter bookkeeping machine, a Rem- 
ington Rand electric typewriter for 
billing, a Todd check protector, an 
Ozalid machine to produce state- 
ments and forms, and a microfilm 
viewer. 

Two sets of double aluminum 
and glass doors serve as an en- 
trance to the air-conditioned office 
building. Interior lighting is fluo- 
rescent, and the flooring is asphalt 
tile arranged in a gray, brown, 
and tan checkerboard pattern. 

Glass-topped partitions separate 
eight private offices from the 25- 
by 150-foot main office area. Here 
are housed the president, secre- 
tary, sales manager, works man- 
ager, assistant works manager, 
chief accountant, purchasing agent, 
and the office manager. 

President R. C. Nicholson's of- 
fice has indirect lighting, up- 
holstered furniture, and a_ blond 
wood desk. 

Many benefits accrued from the 
office moving to Middletown. In 
the Bronx, it had shared the 
area with the plant, which caused 
congestion and slowed down inter- 
company transactions. In Middle- 
town there was room to spread 
out and improve employee morale. 

Mrs. Ann Englund, secretary of 
Master Rule, says that the firm’s 
paramount objective was to have 
the Middletown office on a par, in 
every way, with any big-city office 
of similar proportions. 

No clock punching is in force 
here. The directors have found 
that trusting the employees pays 
off. There are few instances of 
anyone being tardy. 

Company relations are kept as 
informal as possible. This is more 


possible in a small city than in a 
larger one. This policy has resulted 
in greater harmony and a better 
attitude on the part of employees 
toward their work. 

For 15 minutes every morning 
and afternoon, coffee and pastry 
are served, free of charge, in the 
firm’s cafeteria. Many other con- 
siderations help foster the spirit 
of fraternity within the organiza- 
tion, such as paid vacations for all 
employees after 6 weeks’ employ- 
ment, cash Christmas bonuses, and 
baby cribs presented to expectant 
mothers. 

A junior board of directors 
meets about once a month, to iron 
out difficulties between — super- 
visors and workers. Representa- 
tives to the board are selected by 
a rotary system. Different execu- 
tives and workers are present at 
each meeting. The selection of 
board chairman is so democratic 
that it is not unusual to have a 
low paid worker presiding at a 
meeting at which a top executive 
is serving as a board member. 

The president calls his depart- 
ment heads together weekly, to 
discuss various aspects of the busi- 
ness and exchange ideas. These 
management meetings save time 
that would otherwise be spent by 
the president in talking to the de- 
partment heads individually. 

Master Rule makes an effort to 
obtain the best personnel available 
by advertising in the town’s daily 
newspaper and by working closely 
with the Middletown High School. 
Many of the high-school students 
work part time during the school 
term and get some idea of what 
regular employment at Master 
Rule would be like. The company 
later can fit these employees in 
full-time jobs best suited to their 
talents. 

All in all, Master Rule has done 
much to introduce new ideas into 
a typically agricultural territory. 
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Profit Sharing 
The Answer? 


(Continued from page 30) 


More than $12 million in extra 
profit-sharing payments have been 
paid to the company’s employees 
since 1934. 

Of course, management has 
made it quite clear that, since our 
program is based on profit shar- 
ing, we have to show profits to 
make it work. Employees have re- 
acted very favorably to that in- 
telligence and, motivated to a high 
degree by the profit incentives, 
have worked with greater cohe- 
sion. Each segment of the em- 
ployee group has been made to 
realize that it cannot decrease ef- 
ficiency without decreasing its 
share in the profits. 

Our profit-sharing fund is ad- 
ministered by the board of direc- 
tors. In arriving at the percentage, 
if any, to be distributed as a profit- 
sharing payment, no formula is 
used. Each quarter the directors 
determine, after reviewing the 
company’s over-all financial pic- 
ture, whether there will be any 
profit sharing and, if so, the 
amount. This is fully understood 
by the employees. 

Cynics often say this type of 
plan will work only as long as it 
is not necessary to reduce the per- 
centage of earnings paid to each 
employee as profit sharing. In our 
experience, the reverse has been 
proved true many times. For in- 
stance, in June 1949, payments 
dropped from the 25 per cent of 
the preceding March to 15 per 
cent. In June 1950, they went from 
50 per cent in March (a record) 
to 15 per cent. And in June 1951, 
they dropped from 40 to 20 per 
cent. In no instance was there any 
decrease in quantity or quality of 
output. 

The pension plan or retirement 
fund for employees is a kind of 
profit sharing. In effect, it gives 
employees a share in a company’s 
profits after they retire. 

Our retirement fund is accumu- 
lated through contributions from 
both employer and employee. 
Sheaffer workers can participate 
in the fund or not, according to 
their wishes. At last report, 94.9 
per cent of all employees eligible 
to participate in the plan were do- 
ing so. 

Since 1942, when the program 
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of the missing envelope! 


the meter is always protected from loss, 
damage, or misuse. 

You always have the right stamp value 
..the DM prints the postage needed for 
any kind of mail directly on the envelope 


The missing envelope held the office 
postage...Should have been in the top left 
drawer of Mr. Jones’ desk, but it wasn't. 
Nobody in the office had it, or had 
seen it, So Sally had to gallop down to 
the postoffice and buy more stamps... 
Two days later the envelope turned up in 


his brief case. 

e “Nuts!” said Mr. Jones, 

“4 ‘Let's get a DM, and we'll 
iL, where the 
have postage available 

The meter is set for as much postage as 
you want to buy; registers show the amount 
and the amount used 


always know 
stamps are.” 






W: TH the DM (desk model) 
postage meter, you always 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
¢:) Postage 
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Offices in 93 cities in 
the U.S. and Canada 
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Address 


ee Aly 


..with your own small ad, if you like 
Prints postage for bulky packages on special 
tape. Has a moistener for sealing envelopes 
Anybody can easily use it. 

The DM gives even the smallest office 
the convenience of metered mail... 
savesmailingtime The electric RS 
—and postage. stamps and seals 
Other models paar 
for larger mailers. Ask 
the nearest PB office 
for a demonstration 
Or send the coupon 






FREE: Handy wall chart of 
Postal Rates with parcel post 
map and -one finder 


. 


z 


PitNey-Bowes, INC. 
2195 Pacific St., 
Please send free 


Stamford, Conn. 


book let, '\ wal' chart to 





was started, the company has put 
approximately 90 cents into the 
fund for every dollar contributed 
by employees. 

Company payments to the fund 
have totaled $2,384,568.29. Em- 
ployees’ investments have totaled 
$2,652,688.27. In addition, net in- 
come of the fund has amounted to 
$652,473.15. 

Since adoption of the plan, the 
company each year has contributed 
10 per cent of its net earnings after 
taxes to the fund, except for the 
first 2 years when it contributed 
15 per cent of the participating 
employees’ earnings. 

Any employee with 5 or more 
years of service is eligible to par- 


ticipate. An eligible employee can 
ask the company to deduct a cer- 
tain prescribed percentage of his 
pay and put it into the fund, with 
the understanding the company 
will contribute 10 per cent of its 
annual net earnings in any year 
when earnings go over $500,000. 
The company’s total contribution 
cannot exceed 15 per cent of the 
total compensation paid to par- 
ticipating employees in that year. 

The amount an employee may 
contribute depends on his wages 
and length of service. He cannot 
contribute less than 5 per cent of 
his earnings, nor more than $800 
in any one year. After 5 years’ 
service he can put in 5 per cent of 





Reduce Clerical Turnover! 
Save Yourself Money... 
with ROL-DEX* by Watson! 
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ROL-DEX installation in the office of the Service Pipe Line Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Clerks do more work with ROL-DEX by Watson than when using ordinary filing 
equipment but are not as tired at the end of the day. Records roll to the seated 
operator; there is NO WALKING, STOOPING or SQUATTING! ROL-DEX makes 
the filing job attractive, gives the clerk a desk job. As a result, ROL-DEX operators 


stay on the job. Inquire—now! 


__ Lv. 
fj 
*Pat. and Pats. Pending 2 ef @) 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Ine. 
Rol-Dex Division, Dept. C-3 
Jamestown, New York 


See the Watson Displays 
at the 


NBAC Convention 


Company 
New York, Oct. 19 thru 22 Name 


Street 


Roosevelt Hotel 


Watson also builds a complete line of filing cabinets 
and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment. 


408 OR RERRE 2 


Please send me information about ROL-DEX record units. 


established 1887 
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his earnings, after 6 years, 6 per 
cent, and so on, up to a maximum 
of 15 per cent. 

The case of a veteran employee 
who retired in March 1950 illus- 
trates the benefits of the plan. 
Since he had 10 years’ service 
when the plan began on March 1, 
1942, he could begin by contribut- 
ing 10 per cent of his salary. He in- 
creased it each year until reaching 
the 15 per cent maximum, then 
continued with 15 per cent pay- 
ments. At retirement, after only 8 
years’ participation, his individual 
fund totaled $6,966.54. He had con- 
tributed $2,823.76. The company 
had contributed $3,362.65, and 
earnings for his account added 
$780.13. 

The trustees of the fund are au- 
thorized to invest its moneys, and 
participating employees receive 
their proportionate share of the re- 
turns. Money contributed by the 
company and by the employees is 
invested in United States Govern- 
ment bonds and in widely diversi- 
fied stocks and bonds of reputable 
corporations. 

This has been a description of 
just one company’s profit-sharing 
plans. In all probability, it differs 
in some respects from almost every 
other plan. Differences in the 
capital structure, operations, and 
management philosophies of indus- 
trial organizations require differ- 
ences in such programs—and de- 
termine the feasibility of their 
adoption. We at Sheaffer’s don’t 
claim our profit-sharing program 
is the best; nor do we claim that 
profit sharing will work every- 
where. However, we are convinced 
it has been of great benefit to our 
company and employees. 








Hardtop Cars 


HE Buick Motor Division will 
build more than twice as many 

hardtop convertibles in 1953 as in 
any previous year, according to 
Ivan L. Wiles, general manager. 

He estimated Buick’s hardtop 
production at 175,000 units this 
year compared to the previous 
record of nearly 85,000 built in 
1951. 

Buick leads the industry in the 
production of hardtops, a type of 
styling it introduced in 1949. Mr. 
Wiles said that “one in every five 
hardtops on the road today is a 
Buick.” 
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Why 6,200 Men 
Were Laid Off 


(Continued from page 17) 


both credit and sales positions. On 
the other hand, management knew 
that the actual as well as psy- 
chological effect of laying off 6,200 
men could have far-reaching and 
serious consequences. By any 
measure it was a tough decision to 
make. 

Conferences with production and 
sales aides convinced President 
Harold Sines Vance and Executive 
Vice President K. B. Elliott that 
in the long pull the revitalization 
of Studebaker’s hard-hit dealer 
sales organization could do more 
for the future of all concerned 
than any short-term advantage 
which would result from continu- 
ing full production so late in the 
1953 season. If successful, they 
pointed out, such a program would 
raise the morale of the entire re- 
tail sales organization which had 
started the year with such high 
enthusiasm only to have it deterio- 
rate under the long series of pro- 
duction and outside labor difficul- 
ties. Balancing both new and used 
car stocks, re-energizing its na- 
tionwide sales organization, and 
building enthusiasm for the im- 
proved 1954 Loewy-designed sports 
models, would put Studebaker, Mr. 
Vance agreed, in a better position, 
both competitively and market- 
wise. Certainly it would be better 
than to continue full production 
on current models and to seek by 
pressure on already heavily 
stocked dealers to dispose of both 
augmented current production as 
well as the unbalanced inventories. 

With dealers already facing 
credit limitations, and a lagging 
market in which distress and “bar- 
gain” sales were announced almost 
daily, such a plan might result in 
the piling up of even larger in- 
ventories and strain dealers to the 
point where they would be un- 
prepared to handle the new models. 
In short, time had largely run out 
on the 1953 production-sales pro- 
gram. Its goals were unattainable 
and to press toward them indis- 
criminately could only jeopardize 
plans and goals for 1954. 

“We were not geniuses,’ Vice 
President Elliott noted. ‘“‘We had 
no Plan A or Plan B which we 
could pull out of a drawer and put 
into action. We had to think of the 
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EXECUTIVE 
SUITES 


PRIVATE |” 
OFFICES "4 


PARTITIONED enclosures for private offices, execu- 
tive suites and departments are readily provided 
with new Techniplan floor connectors for standard 
interlocking steel partitions. This now affords com- 
plete uniformity throughout the offices. 





Basic Techniplan “‘L"’ modular 


ANY DESIRED degree of privacy is available—with 
‘ work station — interchangeable 


upper partition sections of steel, clear glass, figured leb-Atted worker facilities 
or frosted glass, or sound-conditioned panels. ~ - : 
These sections are also interchangeable. gS =, z 
REARRANGEMENTS are readily made by disconnect- [ oa 
ing the anchors and reassembling in the altered } Ze ark 

Wh 


arrangement. Work stations may be interlocked 
with free-standing partitions if desired. el meena ae 
. , ments of Techniplan work sta- 
HUNDREDS of businesses of all types and sizes have tlens—eesily rearranged 


converted their offices to Techniplan—highest user 
satisfaction expressed without a dissenting vote. 
Ask about Techniplan installations near you. 


Complete 
, details in this 
| ¢atalog sent 
free upon re- 

quest; please 

use letterhead. 
Address 

Dept. 9-AB 







TECHNIPLAN is displayed, demonstrated and sold 
by Globe-Wernicke dealers listed in your classi- 
fied ‘phone book under “Office Equipment.” 
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Office Equipment, Systems a 


and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Learn How Your Order-Billing System Rates 
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Do you know how many separate writings you 
require to get your orders shipped and billed? 


YES NO 
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Have you investigated lately to see whether cer- 
tain rewritings can be eliminated? 


aie 





Do you rewrite orders received from branches 
or salesmen? 


CIO 





Are shipping addresses retyped on your bills of 
lading? 


sis 





Are these same addresses again rewritten on your 
tags and labels? 


[JU 





Are your invoices written separately from your 
shipping orders? 


(LIU 





When a partial shipment is made do you write a 
new shipping order to cover items back-ordered? 


(IL 





Do you write a new set of billing copies covering 
each back order shipment? 


LIL 





Do you post each individual invoice to your 
accounts receivable ledger? 


HERE’S THE QUESTION THAT COUNTS 


DITTO, Incorporated, 682 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Name, Title 


Firm 


Would you like us to send you folders which 
illustrate how you can eliminate all retyping on 
original and back orders and eliminate posting 
to accounts receivable? 

If answer is ‘‘YES’’ fill in and mail to: 


In Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CJ 








Address 





State 








City 


County 


TTO. 


ONE-WRITING 
SYSTEMS 





future and the situation called for 
immediate action.” 

Studebaker production, despite 
its difficulties. had been higher 
than that of many of its competi- 
tors who previously had either cut 
schedules drastically, or had not 
gone back into full production 
when the Borg-Warner strike was 
concluded. On September 9, the de- 
cision to cut back production ap- 
proximately one-third, effective 
September 14, was announced by 
President Vance. That it was a 
difficult decision to make was clear 
from Mr. Elliott’s frank comment, 
“Any time you lay off men it is a 
serious matter. To do it in this 
community, where we are the 
largest employer, makes it even 
more difficult. But in changing pro- 
duction schedules now we are pro- 
tecting the jobs of the majority 
of our employees and putting 
Studebaker in a position to take 
full advantage of its new models 
in the coming sales year.” Mr. 
Vance added, ‘We feel sure that 
from a long-range standpoint this 
is a constructive thing to do 
We also feel that over a period of 
time it will result in more cars 
being built and sold than would 
otherwise be the case.” 

Production was cut one-third on 
September 14 and some 6,200 em- 
ployees were terminated. Of these, 
2,875 were workers with less than 
9 months’ employment at Stude- 
baker and therefore without 
seniority. An estimated 40 per cent 
of the total number laid off had 
been drawn from areas beyond 
Studebaker’s normal employment 
area—that is, more than 50 miles 
from South Bend. It had been 
necessary to go to such distances 
in order to secure the 4,000 to 
5,000 employees added during the 
past year. On September 15, the 
South Bend Tribune estimated 
that 1,000 of those laid off would 
find jobs in South Bend. Other em- 
ployees will find jobs closer to 
their homes. 

How was the announcement re- 
ceived? First, according to Vice 
President Elliott, “it struck us that 
too much was made of the an- 
nouncement from a national view- 
point.”’ Studebaker’s decision, he 
explained, was more the result of 
its own production planning—and 
its effect on dealers’ stocks—than 
the result of any supposed national 
market glut or buyer resistance, 
which some observers purported 
to see behind the action. 

Secondly, dealers found comfort 
in the announcement for it could 
only serve in the long run to im- 
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prove their competitive as well as 
financial positions. With the 1953 
peak sales periods already largely 
gone, most dealers were anxious to 
improve their inventory and credit 
positions, as well as to strengthen 
their sales staff and programs in 
anticipation of the new models 
soon to be introduced. In the mean- 
while, even with reduced produc- 
tion the dealers would be able to 
“sweeten” their stocks with the 
current popular models that are 
continuing to flow off the South 
Bend production line. 

Lastly, the vast number of em- 
ployees, familiar with the galling 
production and _ supplier strike 
problems which had handicapped 
operations for 7 months, under- 
stood the reasons for the decision 
and actions taken by management. 
Union leaders had been alerted to 
the situation while the decision 
was still being considered. Accord- 
ing to Walter S. Gundeck, director 
of industrial relations, most em- 
ployees were aware of cutbacks 
already made by other car manu- 
facturers. ‘“‘To the 6,200 men laid 
off it was a real blow, but coming 
at this time when jobs are rela- 
tively plentiful it was less of a 
shock than it would have been 
later.” After the decision to cut 
back production was readied, a 
joint union-management statement 
was worked out and released to the 
press and public. In the meantime, 
efforts were made by Director 
Gundeck to locate possible open- 
ings for terminated employees in 
other companies and areas. 

What is Studebaker doing about 


clearing up the situation? As a fol- 
lowup of its used car merchandis- 
ing clinics held during the summer, 
a special full-blown sales campaign 
was launched on September 1. 
Adopting a familiar pattern, a 
sales contest was tailored to Stude- 
baker needs and within 2 weeks 
was put into effect. It reaches from 
the 19 regional sales offices to each 
of the just under 3,000 independent 
retail dealers. According to Her- 
bert L. Crawford, manager of the 
Special Sales Projects Division, the 
program has been received with 
enthusiasm. Only time will tell the 
result. 





Match Books 


NE out of three nonsmokers 
O habitually carries match 
books, and more than half of the 
nonsmokers do so occasionally, ac- 
cording to the Match Industry In- 
formation Bureau. 

A nationwide series of inter- 
views disclosed that 32 per cent of 
the nonsmokers carry the little 
packets, and an additional 21 per 
cent carry them around in pockets 
and purse once in a while. 

The survey indicated that the 
white-collar worker or industrial 
worker is a little more apt to have 
match books than the service 
worker (waiter, elevator operator, 
or porter), although 9 out of 10 
service workers usually carry 
them. The figure for white-collar 
workers was 91 per cent. 





For Discussion ta November 


Saving paper is a subject often discussed in most offices, and we 
recommend Harry Wylie's 10 steps as a discussion piece for November 
meetings, particularly for those meetings where Dartnell'’s executive 
development series is being used. The article explains in detail how 
paper can be saved in 10 easy ways, adaptable by any office. 


Two other articles recommended for discussion are the one on 
improving memory and the one on order 
handling. The article on memory reveals 
that we all can do something about poor 
memories, and the piece on Allied Radio 
offers a few novel ideas for cutting corners 


in order handling 
which should prove 
profitable. 


NEXT MONTH 


Ways to improve 
employee relations. 
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Better Living 


Better Living in our homes is 
perhaps the greatest trend 
in our times. There is a tre- 
mendous market for devices 
which further this trend to- 
ward utility, comfort, and 
convenience. This trend is 
even carried into our work- 


ing lives, and into our offices. 


Fine-Rest Chairs can contrib- 
ute to better living in your 
office. Fine-Rest Chairs offer 
utility, comfort, and beauty, 


and cut your office costs. 


Why not write us today for 
the name of your nearest 


Fine-Rest dealer? 
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"A Firm Handles 
IN THE BEST PLANNED OFFICES UWA VANE OF COURSE 
-— 4,000 Orders 
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(Continued from page 13) 
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for the first time, and it was not a 
peak period. The number can be 
increased as required. Allied’s new 
catalog, which came off the presses 
last month, is expected to stimulate 
many orders. Thus by the time the 
fall peak period is reached, any 
possible “bugs” in the system will 
be eliminated, and the rush of 
orders can be handled easily. 
Since it is imperative that the 
orders go down to be filled on a 
set schedule, the general office 
force must make sure it has the 
orders ready at pre-set intervals. 
Before the orders go down, of 
course, routine steps have to be 
taken. The mail has to be opened, 
cash receipts must be registered, 
and open account orders must be 
designated by placing striped 


ay 5 C U R i T “caps” (paper strips with color 
Y stripes across the top) over the 

top of these orders. Too, extra 

copies of the open account orders 


works ~ 0 ‘Cre must be typed, since records must 
iad be kept. In the case of cash orders, 
——" however, no copies are made, since 


no records are kept and the order 
is filled from the customer’s copy. 


S (oti J All the orders must be priced be- 
ECURITY (Y70JLLINE FILE CABINETS, THAT IS. Ave tree sais 

. : ‘ ’ The final step that must be taken 

security Crestline Files give you the functional flexibility you before the orders can be put into 

the pneumatic tube for filling is 

demands of tomorrow's. . . . ‘ ; called ‘scheduling and dispatch- 

an tnpertont comideration when ing.” Allied has an alphabetical 


need for today’s business, with a weather eye out for the increased 


planning your filing system. Equally important is how many filing code which indicates where the 
various electronic items are stored, 
and general office employees must 
Crestline Files and the Crestline Office-Plan-Rule make pos- mark all orders to show which 
sible the installation you need f , alphabetical sections will be called 
d or your business. The CRESTLINE upon to fill them. For example, 

Office-Plan-Rule helps you to make the best and fullest use of small TV tubes are in the “ABC” 
available space . . . while Security CRESTLINE Files—with their section, and if a customer is order- 
solid steel construction, noise-free operati ing only these tubes, his order will 
peration and complete range be marked in the “ABC” checkoff 


cabinets you need, and where you're going to put them. 


of “Full-Use Extension” drawers will protectively and efficiently spot to indicate no other section 
need handle it. When a number of 
different sections must be drawn 
from to fill an order, the order will 
be marked to show which sections 
SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION are involved. 

A list of all orders is kept to 

30 MIDDLESEX ROAD, AVENEL, NEW JERSEY a show how many “lines” are 


Please send me the CRESTLINE Office-Plan-Rule ordered. That is, the order handling 


and the CRESTLINE File Catalogue without obligation. is based on the number of lines, or 
separate stock items, on an order 


Name = Ss : E34 | / 
ne not just on so many orders. One 
noes : a sa | order, of course, might be for a 
ee a a ee ee ees dozen different items, while an- 
other might be for only two items. 


keep all your papers handy for quick and convenient reference. 


City 
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This list thus indicates how many 
“lines” are ordered from the vari- 
ous alphabetical sections. 

Allied has devised three different 
customer files to aid its order 
handling system. One file of open 
account customers is kept on Ad- 
dressograph plates. As mentioned 
before, records on these people 
must be kept, since the orders are 
handled on a credit basis. The Ad- 
dressograph plates are used for 
labels, invoices, catalogs, and other 
items that go to these customers. 

Another customer list is kept on 
two different files: One a general 
index record, and the other a spe- 
cial McBee Keysort card file which 
is combined with a spirit duplicat- 
ing process for ease in preparing 
forms for mailing. The two files 
are duplicates, and included in 
them are current cash customers 
plus current prospective customers 
who have sent in inquiries recently. 
If these customers do not buy any- 
thing from Allied within a certain 
period of time, their names are 
removed from the two files. The 
Keysort card, which is also a sten- 
cil card, is used for addressing en- 
velopes, cards, and other mailings 
to these customers and prospects. 

The Keysort card is also notched 
so that Allied can find out quickly 
how many inquiries come from any 
one of several advertising cam- 
paigns that are carried on in trade 
journals. It is a simple matter to 
insert a ‘“needle’’ through the 
proper slot and determine exactly 
how many inquiries were received 
from an ad in a certain magazine. 

These files naturally are an im- 
portant part of the order handling 
system, and there are other phases 
of the system that contribute to its 
efficiency. Allied has new steel 
desks suited to particular types of 
work, and the entire general office 
is arranged so that there will be a 
smooth work flow. Now, a con- 
veyor belt for the general office is 
even being considered, which would 
be used to carry orders through 
the various processing steps, from 
the time the mail is opened until 
the orders are put in the tube and 
sent to the plant for filling. 

The new building, which was oc- 
cupied in August, offers excellent 
working facilities for employees, 
with air conditioning, soundproof- 
ing, special lighting, and modern 
cafeteria. There is also an auto- 
matic dial phone system through- 
out the building. 

Allied likewise has many fea- 
tures attractive to local customers: 
Electronics library, “hi-fi studio, 
and retail store. 
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Wherever paper work requires more than one 
legible copy, a Colitho Business System can be 
used to speed the operation, eliminate transcrip- 
tion errors, and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre-printed, 
can be incorporated in single, multiple part, flat 
pack or roll forms. Colitho Business Systems 
provide for variables and blackouts, deletions 
or additions. Partial information can be added 
at any time. All business paper work lends itself 
to simplification through a Colitho System.* 


e Orders written on a 
Colitho plate 


Plate mailed to factory 


e No transcriptions—no 
copying errors at fac- 
Regardless of the kind of business you are in, tory 

Colitho Systems offer time and money savings = _~Copies run off for pro- 

in purchasing, manufacturing, distributing, sell- duction, shipping, in- 

ing, billing and accounting. For more informa- voicing, accounting 


tion, mail the coupon attached to your business ‘ 
F e Costly order typing 


letterhead. | oF 
pool eliminated 
*Where spirit duplicating equipment is used the 
same results can be obtained with a Columbia e Time saved—costs 
Ready-Master System. 
slashed 


Colitho Division 
Co_LuMBIA RIBBON & CARBON Mba. Co., Inc. 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 
PLATES AND SUPPLIES—— 


Colitho Division, CoLUMBIA RipBON & CARBON Meo. Co., Inc. 
9010 Herb Hill Rd.. Glen Cove. New York 


Please send information about Colitho and Ready-Master Business Systems. 














Our duplicating equipment is: Offset (] Spirit 0 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
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EVERLASTING 
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ORGANIZATION , i 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 
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es 
Age 


need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 
as i 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. A-10. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
aS 
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MEMO PAD 


Metal Arts Advertising Specialties 


Give your business friends a Christmas 
gift of lasting remembrance—an attrac- 
tive, useful advertising specialty from 
Metal Arts bearing your advertising mes- 
sage, seal or trademark. 

Hundreds of suggested items to choose 
from, including smartly styled letter open- 
ers, ash trays and memo pads... all 
made of satin-smooth bronze by skilled 
Metal Arts craftsmen. Each one is individ- 
vally gift-boxed, ready for mailing. 

See your local advertising specialty job- 
ber, or write today for catalog showing our 
complete line of business gift suggestions. 


METAL ARTS CO.,., Inc. 


742 Portland Ave. Dept. 15 Rochester 21, N.Y 


How to Improve Your Memory 


(Continued from page 19) 


A French zoologist who was well 
known for his excellent memory 
was asked to explain how he did 
it. The Frenchman said that we all 


: . | have a kind of memory tree in our 
A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you | 


brain with many branches and 


| twigs. He merely hung everything 
| new that was learned on the cor- 
| rect branch, and when he needed 


something, he had it within reach. 

Our system of remembering al- 
most anything is through associa- 
tion. For example, any child can 
easily remember the _ sentence: 
“Chlorophyll is the green coloring 
matter in plants.” On the other 
hand, it would be almost impos- 
sible for any child or adult to re- 
member the letters ilpnmtahhoigct- 
nnsleenrlprghsocaooelltrtryei. 

Yet these are the very letters 
that form the easily remembered 
sentence! Understanding, arrang- 
ing, and forming certain associa- 
tions are the great helpers of 
memory. 

Some people must be forced to 
exercise their memory—that is, 
they must have the threat of a 
failing grade facing them, or they 
need the assurance that their daily 
bread depends on it, to improve 
their memory. A _ milkman in 
London was able to better his 
memory to such a degree that he 
earned more than double the 
salary of the average milkman. 
Each employee of the dairy com- 
pany served 300 customers daily. 
Ten delivery men were needed to 
reach its 3,000 customers. This 
outstanding London milkman took 
the time and trouble to learn by 
heart the names and addresses of 
all 3,000 customers, together with 
the quantity of milk they needed 
every day. His good memory en- 
abled him to substitute immedi- 
ately for every one of the other 
nine milk drivers who happened 
to miss a day because of sickness 
or vacation. 

Whether a person is trying to 
improve his visual or auditory 
memory—or perhaps even another 
type of memory—will make a dif- 
ference, too. If you can visualize 
your Mother's face, your visual 
memory is good. If you remember 
the themes of Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony, your auditory memory ap- 
parently is all right. Can you recall 
the radiant glow of the sweet 
white wine you once tasted in a 


little bistro in Orvieto? If so, you 
have a memory for tastes. If you 
can recall the fragrance of the 
perfume your first girl friend en- 
chanted you with, you no doubt 
have an excellent olfactory, or 
smell, memory. 

In any case, it is helpful to 
know which are your strong mem- 
ories and which are your weak 
ones, so that effort can be exerted 
where needed most. 

We will often find our memory 
serves us best where our interest 
is strongest. There are business- 
men who complain of a _ poor 
memory for names and faces but 
who are very good at enumerating 
hundreds of stock quotations. One 
person has tried to summarize his 
studies by saying that people with 
superior intelligence tend to re- 
member facts and ideas better than 
people with average intelligence. 
He goes on to say that people with 
very popular personalities tend to 
remember names and faces more 
easily than people with ordinary 
personalities. 

One point is clear, however, and 
that is that any man’s memory 
no matter how poor—can be im- 
proved. Age makes some differ- 
ence, of course, but some older 
men have devised systems of note- 
taking which have made them in- 
dependent of their weakness. 

The British physicist Faraday 
once worked for 6 weeks on experi- 
ments—all ending in failure. He 
entered the results in his notebook, 
and to his amazement found that 
he had gone through the same ex- 
periments 6 months before, and 
they had also ended in failure. Yet 
during these last experiments he 
did not have the faintest idea that 
they had been done before. He soon 
devised a new system of notetak- 
ing, making him independent of 
this memory weakness. 

It naturally is discouraging to 
forget at the wrong time, but we 
can take heart in the fact that 
there are many with the same 
problem. There was once a student 
at Princeton, reputed to have the 
best memory in his home state 
Ohio. His achievements helped him 
attain a Rhodes Scholarship, and 
he proudly embarked for England. 
But when he was ready to land at 
Plymouth, he found he had for- 
gotten his passport! 
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Travelers List 
Complaints 


RAVELERS are not so pleased 

with the service they are get- 
ting from the American railroads 
this year, according to the sixth 
annual survey just completed by 
the Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress. Although compliments still 
outnumber complaints, complaints 
are the highest percentagewise 
since 1948. The Federation’s study 
is based on the tabulation of 5,500 
railroad service reports returned 
by railroad travelers to the FRP 
passenger relations department. 

Self-addressed and postage pre- 
paid, the FRP “report cards”’ pro- 
vide space for the following in- 
formation: The railroad’s name, 
train, and date of trip; comment 
on employee cooperation; com- 
ments on service efficiency; and 
name and address of the reporting 
traveler. The complaints, compli- 
ments, and suggestions written on 
the cards are processed by the pas- 
senger relations department and 
referred to the presidents of the 
railroads involved. They, in turn, 
see that appropriate action is 
taken where necessary. 

When the passenger relations 
department was created in 1948, 
45 per cent of the reports received 
were complaints, 42 per cent were 
compliments, and 13 per cent were 
in the constructive suggestion cate- 
gory. Since that year the percent- 
age of compliments rose steadily, 
reaching 60 per cent in 1952. How- 
ever, so far this year they have 
dropped to 56 per cent. 

The Federation acknowledges 
that courteous railroad personnel 
is the key to the railroads’ public 
relations. The survey indicates that 
travelers readily forgive a delayed 
departure, a prolonged wait for 
dining car service, or a_ tempo- 
rarily out-of-order, air-conditioning 
unit, if the train crew proves help- 
ful, gracious, and cooperative. 

For every three compliments for 
railroaders received this year, one 
complaint has been received. An 
officious steward, a gruff conduc- 
tor, or an uncooperative informa- 
tion clerk may spoil a trip, or even 
divert passenger traffic to air or 
bus. In referring these reports to 
the roads involved for corrective 
action, the FRP hopes, by reducing 
personnel complaints to a mini- 
mum, to gain many new traveling 
friends for the railroads. 
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How 95 Companies Control 
Salesmen’s Kxpense Accounts 


“sell” salesmen the need for tightening up on 
‘little’ expenses, small by themselves, but mighty important 


How they 


when totaled up for the year 
entertainment, laundry, tips 


what they are doing about 


how they save from $800 to 


$1,000 a year on automobile expenses. This timely report may 
save you thousands of dollars. It is the seventh release in 


The 1953 Dartnell Survey of 


Salesmen’s Earni 


] New Developments in Salesmen’s Pay 
°* Plans. Gearing salesmen’s pay to 

their production—average earnings of 

salesmen in 380 selected companies. 


») Compensating the Sales Trainee. What 
<* various companies pay salesmen in 
training—handling trainees’ expenses 


3 Gearing Pay to Market Potentials 
“** Experience of 47 companies with 
various types of quota plans—setting the 
sales task to get best results 


Base Salaries and Bonus Plans. Base 
pay for typical sales jobs—types of 
bonus plans found most effective 


5 Commission Rates and Part-Time 
**° ~Salesmen. Handling split credit sales 
vacations for commission salesmen 

sliding commission plans 


ngs and Pay Plans 


6 Incentive Pay for Salesmen. Expe- 
* rience with various types of incen- 
tives, contests, honor awards, ete. 


‘4 E-rpense Aecount Practices and 
¢* Control. How various companies 
have cut salesmen’s travel expenses from 
10 to 20°; in the face of rising costs. 


8 Verit-Rating Plans. Factors which 
oO. : 

affect sales production— why some 
companies discontinued merit rating for 
other plans 


Q Compensating the Distributor. 
Earnings of salespeople in 216 
retail and = wholesale establishments 
which pay plans work best. 


] 0) Agreements with Salesmen and 

* Agents. Samples of standard agree 
ments used by leading companies in varied 
lines of business 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4670 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send us on approval the reports and exhibits as issued in connection with your 


survey of salesmen’s earnings and pay plans. The seven reports issued to date are to 


be arranged in indexed loose-leaf binder for reference use, and the remaining reports 


are to be mailed as issued. We will pass your memo invoice for $17.50 (plus postage 


Bill personally 
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Free enterprise can be sold through employee publications . . . the job must be done on the 


local level, the plant level, the rank-and-file level, and the hourly-rate level. If the 


employee cannot see the advantages of the American System . 


.. in terms of his own job 


in his own company, he is not going to see them at all.—A talk by Elmer M. Applegit, Co- 
ordinator of Publications, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., at a seminar, ‘Explaining Your Business” 





“Look Ma; I'm the president!"’ Trying out the chair of R. B. Heppenstall, 
during the company’s open house is young Bill Vukilja, son of an employee 


Heppenstall’s Open House Attracts 4,000 People 


To mark the formal opening of its 
modernized office, the Heppenstall 
Co., Pittsburgh steel forgings firm, 
swung wide the gates of its indus- 
trial plant to the community. More 
than 4,000 persons inspected the 
company’s forging facilities, its metal- 
lurgical research laboratory, and the 
modernized office building during the 
2-day event. 

Residents of the plant neighbor- 
hood saw the inside of the plant 
whose gates they had often passed; 
wives saw where their husbands 
worked; youngsters saw how their 
dads earn the money for bread and 
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shoes and other things. Employees, 
too, got a better idea of how their 
individual jobs contributed to the 
finished product, for the tour showed 
how the machinist, inspector, laborer, 
and foreman all contributed toward 
the finished job. 

While the open house proved in- 
teresting to the 4,000 visitors, it 
seemed gspecially enjoyable to some 
of the employees’ children. They 
toured the offices and plant, and a few 
even sat at the desks of company 
executives. Pictures recorded many 
of the activities during the 2-day 
formal opening. 


New York Central Tells 
How to Meet Press 


Good public—and employee—rela- 
tions often depend upon how members 
of an organization meet inquiries 
from reporters of the press or news- 
gatherers from radio and television. 
This is particularly true of railroads 
and other public utilities which serve 
the public. 

3ack in 1947, the public relations 
department of The New York Central 
Railroad Company brought out a 
little booklet prepared to assist divi- 
sion and local officials to “meet the 
press.” This booklet has just been 
revised (1953) and reissued to assist 
division and local officials in doing a 
job of selling the road to the public 

“How to Meet the Press” runs 24 
pages, is illustrated with cartoons in 
color—and does as nice a job of ex- 
plaining news reporting and its im- 
portance to the company as you are 
likely to see in a long time. 


Incentive Plan Helps 
Attendance Record 


Before starting its “credit award 
system” among employees, excessive 
absenteeism had caused production 
bottlenecks and lowered efficiency at 
the Arthur Kahn Company, textile 
converters. Last year, however, 60 
per cent of its employees had perfect 
attendance records and employee 
morale had improved greatly. 

This simple, workable plan provides 
employees a half-day credit for every 
month of perfect attendance. At the 
end of the year, the employee having 
12 credits has earned either 6 days’ 
leave, in addition to his regular vaca- 
tion, or 6 days’ extra pay. 

Awards are made on the employee's 
record for the entire year. 
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Information Handbook 
Issued by Gulf 


An attractive booklet of informa- 
tion, designed to answer the ques- 
tions employees most frequently ask, 
has been given to all employees of 
the Gulf Insurance Company, Dallas- 
based fire and casualty company. 

Kellum Johnson, company vice 
president and treasurer, states that 
the booklet is not a rule book, but is 
written to provide new employees 
with pertinent information about the 
company and to answer the questions 
usually asked by new employees. 

The booklet was designed and pre- 
pared by Nolvin A. Ward, Houston 
business consultant and owner of the 
Management Service firm. 


Elsie Pays a Visit 
To Roper Plant 


Employeewise, communitywise, and 
publicitywise, the first visit of Elsie, 
the Borden cow, and her son, Beau- 
regard, to an industrial plant (the 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation) was a 
huge success. Why Elsie and Beaure- 
gard visited the Roper Corporation is 
a story behind a story. 

For many years, the Roper em- 
ployee picnics were primarily for the 
youngsters of Roper mothers and 
dads. This in itself is not unusual. 
But these picnics were always con- 
ceived, arranged, and handled not by 
the children, but by grownups. It was 
decided that this year things would 
be different—the Roper youngsters 





Arne Larson, Jr., chairman of ‘‘Elsie 
Day at Roper’’ has a gift for Elsie 
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Kellum Johnson, center, vice president, listens as Ernest Jett, personnel ad- 
viser for Gulf Insurance explains employee handbook to Miss Yvonne Marvin 


should have more participation in the 
affair. They were to have an actual 
hand in seeing that everything ran 
according to plan—not “participation 
tor publicity’s sake.” 

As it turned out, Elsie and Beaure- 
gard were scheduled to visit a county 
fair near Rockford (the Roper home 
town) during the late summer. Since 
they were in the vicinity, it seemed 
logical to persuade their owners that 
a visit to an industrial plant might 
be a good experience for Elsie and 
her offspring—to say nothing of a 
treat for Roper youngsters. 

With Borden’s in agreement, Elsie 
and Beauregard were scheduled for 
a 1-day appearance at one of the 
Roper buildings. And this is where 
the youngsters came into the picture 
The entire programming was turned 
over to a committee of “sub-teen- 
agers,” chosen from the families of 
Roper employees. An _ 8-year-old, 
Arne Larson, Jr., whose mother and 
father both work for Roper, was 
named general chairman. 

There was no “pretend” about this 
arrangement. The youngsters were 
assigned specific tasks and they exe- 
cuted them deftly with but few assists 
from their elders. The committee 
groups broke down their chores 
somewhat as follows: 

The arrangements committee 
handled all general planning and dealt 
directly with Borden representatives 
They handled Elsie’s arrival, ar- 
ranged for the parking of guests’ 
cars, clocked the number of guests, 
served refreshments, and distributed 
literature. The invitation committee 
drafted the invitations to be printed, 
and saw that “all Rockford kids” 
were asked to attend as the guests of 


“Roper Kids” and Borden's. The re- 
ception committee assumed respon- 
sibility for the arrival of the guests, 
their care and comfort after arrival, 
and details of bus transportation 
were worked out by the youngsters. 
If it were possible for a youngster 
to do the task, a youngster did it. 
A member of the committee invited 
the Mayor to appear and present 
Elsie with the key to the city; an- 
other made arrangements for broad- 
casting the event—a young lady not 
quite 13. 

Thus, instead of being guests of 
the company, as usual, the Roper 
youngsters were hosts and hostesses 

and they loved it. Ice cream was 
served—Borden’s, of course—-to more 
than 6,500 guests of all ages, with 
the young greatly outnumbering their 
elders. Incidentally, the ice cream 
was served in a novel way. To point 
up the size and insulation of the 
new 30-inch Roper range oven, 30 
dozen ice cream cups were packed 
in an oven from which the youngsters 
served their guests. Elsie comic 
books, Elsie buttons, and post cards 
of Elsie’s “boudoir” were also given 
to the young guests. 

Radio ceremonies were brief. Rock- 
ford’s mayor, Milton Lundstrom, pre- 
sented Elsie with the key to the city 
(Elsie’s seventy-fifth) and the young 
general chairman presented a milk- 
ing stool and pail to Elsie. The 
Mayor’s brief talk put emphasis on 
the children and their importance to 
the future of America. 

In every sense, this was really 
a children’s day in Rockford and 
through them a new high was reached 
in good, sound public relations for 
both Roper and Borden’s. 
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Members in the 3-year-old Delco-Remy band range from some of the company's 
oldest employees to recent high-school graduates. Ivan Arnold is the director 


Delco-Remy’s Music Program Has Many Functions 


The Delco-Remy Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, located in Anderson, 
Ind., provides employment for the 
majority of Madison County’s resi- 
dents, and now its 3-year-old music 
program is providing enjoyment for 
the county as well. This program 
covers two broad areas of training, 
according to R. R. McMahan, man- 
ager of the Delco-Remy Welfare As- 
sociation. First, there is the music 
recreation project, a function of the 
Welfare Association, which includes 
cooperation with country school musi- 
cal organizations. Second, there is the 
development of music within the 
Delco-Remy plant. 

As part of the first project, the 
plant invites all of the high-school 
music organizations (both public and 
parochial), within a radius of about 
30 miles, to participate in a program 
of plant concerts. Last year, 13 high- 
school groups—bands, orchestras, and 
choruses—-entertained employees dur- 
ing lunch hours. The entertainment 
was alternated among the seven plant 
cafeterias. After the concerts, the 
young musicians were luncheon 
guests of the company and were then 
escorted on a tour of the plant pro- 
duction departments. These visits 
serve a dual purpose: The young 
people are introduced to Delco-Remy 
as a possible future source of em- 
ployment, and workers are provided 
with pleasant musical diversion dur- 
ing lunch periods. The schools make 
their own transportation arrange- 
ments for these visits. 

The second project—development 
of employee music—includes many 
diversified musical groups: An em- 
ployee band and variety entertainers, 
ranging from cowboy guitar trios to 
sister duets, accordion soloists, and 
vocalists. The band consists of 25 em- 
ployees and works with the other 
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music interests to put on an annual 
band and variety show. This show is 
included in the winter concert series 
with the high-school organizations. 
The musical groups also perform for 
special occasions. 


Stockholders Answer 
Opinion Survey 


The Ferro Corporation of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently conducted a 
“Shareholders’ Opinion Survey” to 
find out what stockholders think of 
management policies and to obtain 
a composite picture of the people who 
have equity in the company. 

The questionnaires sent to Ferro’s 
3,600 stockholders asked such ques- 
tions as: Are we supplying you with 
the information you want? Do you 
prefer stock or cash dividends? What 
influenced you to buy our stock? 
Space was provided for comment and 
criticism. 

More than 37 per cent replied to 
the questions, which were tabulated 
and analyzed by the Engineering De- 
partment of the Case Institute of 
Technology. The survey showed that 
more than 20 per cent of the stock- 
holders have only modest incomes 
under $5,000 a year. About 40 per 
cent reported annual income ove! 
$10,000. Most stock was purchased 
by people who regard the compan) 
as a sound investment, rather than 
for personal reasons. 

Results of the survey were released 
in a little booklet, “Shareholders’ 
Opinion Survey” which was_ illus- 
trated with black-and-white cartoons. 


Labor Service Bureau Also Rehabilitates Workers 


About 2 years ago, Donna Work- 
man, former model and Broadway 
actress, convinced her ex-husband, 
Sam Workman, president of Work- 
man Service, that there was a real 
need for a type of labor service that 
could supply industry and business 
with skilled and unskilled workers 
on a temporary basis. Such a labor 
service would fill the huge gap in 
industrial employment that appears 
every time a company finds itself, 
temporarily, with more work than 
workers and doesn’t want to go to 
the expense and trouble of hiring 
workers on a regular employment 
basis. The result was Workman for 
Work-Men, Ine., a_ labor’ service 
bureau which, in the past 2 years, 
has placed more than 60,000 workers 
in Chicago and Los Angeles industry. 

The first office was opened at 601 
W. Washington Street in Chicago 
an area where many unemployed 
men congregate. Some of these men 
are unskilled and in need of the 
training industry can offer them; 
some are from broken homes and are 
trying to re-establish themselves 
emotionally; and some genuinely en- 
joy the freedom and job variety that 
such a labor service offers them. 
Workman, therefore, not only fills a 
need for industry, but also for the 
community, by serving as a rehabili- 
tation program. 

Workers are selected on a much 


different basis than that used by 
traditional employment services. 
First, there is no delving into a man’s 
personal life. All an applicant must 
relate is his former employment rec- 
ord, but no applicant is accepted with 
a record that reveals any long lapses 
in employment. Nor is any man 
utilized who has not worked under 
plant safety rules. If a man has any 
special skills, an effort is made to 
place him in the type of job where 
his knowledge will best be utilized. 

These arrangements enable a com- 
pany to get high caliber workers on 
a moment’s notice to do almost any 
type of work. Companies can hire 
from 1 man to a crew of 200 for 1 
day or 30 days. Workman can take 
over an entire plant during its rush 
season, or help out a small concern 
that temporarily finds itself with an 
overload of work. 

The success of the Chicago ex- 
periment led. to opening an office in 
Los Angeles some 9 months ago, and 
plans for additional offices in 5 major 
United States cities by the end of 
the year are now under way. 

Results of the undertaking are 
twofold: First, the service fills an 
urgent need in industry during the 
tight labor market in large cities; 
and second, it helps rehabilitate many 
men by giving them back their self- 
respect and helping them to again 
form the habit of regular work. 
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A quiet office is more efficient than a noisy one. In a recent survey of more than 5,000 


offices, Sam L. Hooper found that in 60 per cent, office noise interfered with employee 


efficiency and comfort. While a certain noise might reduce the efficiency of a routine 


worker 5 per cent, the same noise might cause an executive a 30 per cent loss of effi- 


ciency.—From ‘‘How to Keep Well,” by T. R. Van Dellen, M.D., in Chicago Tribune 





Data Processing Machine 
For Commercial Use 


DESIGNED to handle accounting and 
computing problems too small to be 
solved economically by the “giant 
brains” and too complex for the elec- 
tronic calculating punch machines, 
IBM's Magnetic Drum Calculator 
combines features of both. Using the 
memory device and stored program 
concept of the big “701,” with the 
high-speed reading capacity of the 
punched card equipment, this calcu- 
lator can “remember” several weeks’ 
or months’ production schedule of 
finished products and, at the same 
time, calculate at high speed the num- 
ber of parts required for their pro- 
duction and indicate dates on which 
orders must be placed for each part 
to be available for scheduled assem- 
bly. A “Table Look-up” feature en- 
ables the machine to select the proper 
rate from among rate tables stored 
in its memory. A public utility using 
this device would simply feed indi- 
vidual meter cards into the machine, 
and the drum calculator would select 
the rate applicable for each class of 
service, make the necessary calcula- 
tions, and punch the total into an- 
other card for bill preparation. The 
machine automatically checks the ac- 
curacy of its answers. Data may be 
inserted manually at any stage of the 
calculation. International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Organizer for Desk 
Efficiency 


DESIGNED to hold heavy corre- 
spondence folders, catalogs, as well 
as small and large papers, this desk 
organizer will keep everything within 
easy reach of the busy worker. Also 
ideal for sorting purposes. Having 
nine sections separated by wire sepa- 
rators, 1 inch apart, the device is 
equipped with rubber feet and white 
strip label holders for labeling each 
compartment. Organizer is finished 
in brown, gray, or green, and is 10 by 
8 by 9% inches. Mayer Mfg. Corp., 
3130 W. 51st St., Chicago 32, Ill 


Two-Drawer Steel Transfer 
File Has Single Housing 


SIMILAR to Dolin Metal’s regular 
single drawer line in all respects, 
these two-drawer units may be inter- 
locked side to side, as well as top to 
bottom. Designed for large installa- 
tions, they will also interlock with 
single-drawer units when necessary, 
saving setting-up time. Each unit is 





constructed of heavy gauge steel, elec- 


trically welded throughout, and has 
brass handles and cardholders. In let- 
ter and legal sizes only, files are 
finished in green baked enamel. Sav- 
ing 20 per cent in setup time, the 
files lose nothing in durability, ef- 
ficiency, or appearance. Dolin Metal 
Products, Inc., 315 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 








Instrument for Playing 
Music in Factories 


BACKGROUND music has been 
proved to ease the tensions and fa- 
tigue produced by monotonous, re- 
petitive work. Ampex’s 450 tape re- 
producer is designed to accomplish 
this without any needle scratch or 
perceptible hissing or surface noise. 
Since it plays on the premises, no 
music service fees or line charges are 
made. No standby operator is needed, 
for the machine plays from 8-hour 
continuous tapes. As easy to operate 
as an ordinary phonograph, the pro- 
fessional quality of the reproduction 
gives thousands of hours of trouble- 
free service. Programmed tapes, of- 
fering a wide variety of musical selec- 
tions, are available through Ampex 
distributors. Ampex Corporation, 934 
Charter St., Redwood City, Calif. 


Continuous Form Cards 
Easy to Insert 


PAPER index cards in strips elimi- 
nate the cutting operation and make 
feeding cards through Addressograph 
machines easier. Quik-Kards can be 
printed at a high speed, accurately 
and neatly, through use of a special 
magnetic gauge. Equipped with per- 
manent magnets which hold it to the 
machine, the gauge aligns the cards 
while they are being printed. Cards 
are torn apart on the perforated line 
after they are inserted into the Ad- 
dressograph frames. Available in vari- 
ous sizes, in fanfold form, cards feed 
directly from dispenser-type boxes. 
An attachment for the Class 1900 
Addressograph machine for automatic 
card feeding is also available. Ad- 
dressing Machine Co., 618 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Bantam-Sized Copying Machine 
For Small Office 


DESIGNED and priced for small- 
volume users, Ozalid’s Bambino is 
only slightly larger than the ordinary 
electric typewriter. It has all the ad- 
vantages of the regular-sized models. 
Anything written, typed, printed, or 
drawn on a sheet of translucent paper 
up to 9 inches wide, of any length, 
can be copied by this device. First 
copy is ready in seconds; up to 200 
copies can be made in an hour. Ozalid, 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 


Low-Cost Interoffice 
Telephone System 


BUILT specifically for small offices, 
the Direct-a-Call handles two to five 
stations. Using no batteries or tubes, 
device operates on power supplied 
from a little box-like unit that meas- 
ures 3 by 5 inches and stands 3 inches 
high. This is plugged into a regular 
110-volt electric outlet. The tele- 
phones—up to five of them—connect 
from the box by a wire that can run 
under carpets or be glued to walls. 
Only tool needed for installing is a 
screw driver. Phones have four push- 
buttons for buzzing each of the 
others. Interoffice phones leave out- 
side line free for incoming calls. Con- 
necticut Telephone & Electric Corp., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Office Furniture Made of 
Stock Modular Units 


FUNCTIONAL stock components, in- 
cluding 10 tops, 4 desk pedestals, and 
27 types of cabinets, make it pos- 
sible to assemble any desired furni- 
ture unit for any office function. Desk 
tops and pedestals are surfaced with 
Realwood Formica in walnut and 
birch. Legs and hardware are of black 
lacquered steel. Drawers, in a variety 
of arrangements, have stock parti- 
tions for storage of stationery and of- 
fice utensils, as well as hanging files. 
One special drawer unit, concealed 
when closed, opens sideways into 
kneehole section for easy accessibility. 
Lehigh Furniture Corp., 16 E. 53rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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48-Hour Tape Recorder 
Runs Unattended 


LIGHT and compact, SoundScriber’s 
continuous recording device offers 
industry 24 to 48 hours of magnetic 
recording on a single reel of tape. 
Equipment records the exact time 
messages are received, as well as the 
elapsed time between _ recordings. 
Tape can be erased by a bulk de- 
magnetizer in 20 seconds, and can be 
reused indefinitely. Place-finding is 
fast, without need for an audible 
search of the tape. A buzzer sounds 
if a power failure occurs, when the 
machine nears the end of the tape, or 
if the tape breaks. Instrument plays 
back recordings instantly when a 
playback switch is thrown. With ad- 
ditional equipment, the machine can 
record simultaneously two different 
channels of communication. Sound- 
Scriber Corp., New Haven, Conn. 


Disc-Recording Dictation 
Machine for Office 


SEVERAL features set Gray Audo- 
graph’s new Electronic Soundwriter 
apart from similar dictation ma- 
chines. Its paper-thin plastic disc is 
drawn under the recording stylus at 
a constant speed, assuring uniform 
fidelity and maximum usage of disc 
surface. Unique perforations on the 
index strip show up on the machine 
as bright pinpoints of light—green for 
ends of letters and red for corrections 
and instructions. The Word Selector 
dial permits playback by moving a 
single lever. Available in three sizes, 
discs may be resurfaced for re-use up 
to 50 times. Telephone junction boxes 
are obtainable for recording two-way 
telephone conversations. Gray Manu- 
facturing Co., 16 Arbor St., Hartford 
1, Conn. 
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New Tandem Collator Speeds 
Sheet Gathering 


DIVIDED into 2 sections of 16 bins 
each, Thomas’ new collator permits 
collating 32 pages in 2 groups of 16 
pages, or 4 groups of 8 pages. Ad- 
justable trays will accommodate page 
sizes from 3 by 8% inches to 14 by 17 
inches. Two foot pedals help speed 
the collator’s operation up to as high 
as 12,000 sheets per hour. After plac- 
ing the papers to be collated into 
bins, the operator depresses one foot 
pedal at a time. These actuate rub- 
ber-tipped fingers in the bins which 
push out the top sheets of each stack 
into the operator’s hands. She grasps 
the protruding sheets, jogs them, and 
places them on a storage bin. The 
all-steel, gray tandem collator meas- 
ures 22 by 46 inches. Thomas Colla- 
tors, Inc., Dept. M, 30 Church St 

New York 7, N. Y. 


Filing Equipment for Punched 
And Tabulating Cards 


VISIBLE filing of tabulating cards 
greatly reduces time spent searching 
for them. VIStem units are made in 
small portable models, as shown in 
photo, mobile posting units, large 
desk units, and counter height units 
All operate on the visible vertical 
principle, with every group of cards 
visibly indexed. Units are compact 
and have extremely large capacities 
for housing cards. VISIrecord, Inc., 
Copiague, L. I., N. Y 


Electric Register Mechanizes 
Handwritten Records 


HIGHLIGHT of Standard’s new line 
of registers is its Carbomatic feature, 
which automatically advances the 
carbon paper each time a set of 
forms is used. This assures legibility 
and eliminates having to remember 
to advance the carbon periodically 
Easily loaded, the machine has large 
forms capacity. The Standard Regis- 
ter Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Plastic Change Box to Speed 
Counting of Coins 


PAPER money is kept flat by Count- 
Kwik’'s black plastic hinged covers. 
The removable top compartment is 
large enough to hold up to 30 bills 
The bottom compartment, designed 
to hold separate rows of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, and quarters, has 
graduated markings to enable user 
to count coins at a glance. Mosler 
Safe Company, 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y 





we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts» 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4” to 
”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





QUESTIONS THEY ASK ABOUT 
FAIR TRADE AND THE AN- 
SWERS. The principal arguments of 
the opponents of fair trade are sum- 
marized in this booklet. Such ques- 
tions as, “How does price-juggling 
work?” ‘‘What is resale price main- 
tenance?” “Does fair trade restrict 
the market for mass-produced 
goods?” and “Who tests fair trade 
prices for their reasonableness?” are 
asked and answered for the benefit 
of the public at large. Copies available 
free to retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers concerned with fair 
trade, by writing to Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade, 205 E. 42nd St., 
Suite 1909, New York 17, N. Y. 


* * x 


PARKING POSTS. Executives grap- 
pling with the old and hard-to-solve 
parking problem will appreciate this 
information on how to organize a 
parking lot. Drawings illustrate 
diagonal parking at a 30-degree 
angle, and the copy tells how to de- 
termine the number of cars that can 
be parked in an area at a 30-, 45-, or 
90-degree angle. Using parking posts 
correctly spaced allows full efficiency 
of the parking area, without crowd- 
ing or waste of precious parking 
space. Free copies available from 
Enterprise Industries, Inc., 517 James 
St., Streator, Il. 

- * * 


ALLIED RADIO CATALOG No. 135. 
Special emphasis has been placed on 
equipment for industrial maintenance, 
research, and production § require- 
ments in this year’s catalog. There 
are detailed listings of standard and 
special-purpose electronic tubes, test 
instruments, voltage. stabilizers, 
transformers, resistors, the new tran- 
sistors, rheostats, fuses, program 
clocks, generators, power supplies, 
and a wide variety of other electronic 
equipment. TV remote control cam- 
eras for monitoring, public address 
amplifiers, and recording equipment 
are also covered in detail. For a free 
copy, write to Allied Radio Corp., 
100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, III. 


APECO AUTO-STAT STORY 
describes and pictures the Apeco 
Auto-Stat, tells you what you can 
copy with it, what an Auto-Stat copy 
is, and how much you can save in 
time and money by using it. Three 
easy steps show how the Apeco 
operates: (1) Expose, (2) process, 
(3) copies peel apart. Free copies 
available from American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., 2849 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 14, Il. 


THE 


oe 6 © 


MORE IN COMMON THAN IN 
CONFLICT. A case study in human 
relations in industry, this booklet is 
an excellent example of how good 
labor-management relations can ef- 
fectively operate in a small manu- 
facturing company. Both sides of the 
question are handled impartially: 
The company’s attitude toward the 
union; the union’s attitude toward 
management. How both the union 
and management cooperate in the 
various plant activities, such as job 
evaluation, cooperative clinics, griev- 
ances, athletic association, and the 
suggestion system, is_ interestingly 
told. A limited number of these book- 
lets is available for distribution. 
Write to Downingtown Paper Com- 
pany, Downingtown, Pa. 


* * * 


THE STORY OF WESTERN UNION 
is told in this pamphlet, from the 
Pony Express days to today’s West- 
ern Union which has 30,500 nautical 
miles of ocean cable, 4,558 miles of 
landline cable, 25,600 telegraph of- 
fices and agencies, and synchronizes 
64,000 clocks every hour in 2,000 
cities. Western Union’s other services 
are discussed, some of which are sur- 
prising: Parcel service, market and 
opinion surveys, weather forecasting, 
shopping order service, installment 
paying, illustrated telegrams, and 
credit cards, to name but a few. 
Write for a free copy from The West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


* a * 


TRAVEL EXPENSE BOOKLET de- 
scribes possible tax savings for sales- 
men and others attending meetings 
and conventions. The tax savings 
suggested cover expense items of 
every kind: Gratuities, gifts, and 
travel expenses on behalf of non- 
profit-making organizations that can 
be deducted as gifts to such organiza- 
tions. Free copies are available from 
Trip-Charge Ine. Fifth Ave. at 
Hamilton, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


* s: * 


YOUR HANDY HELPER contains 60 
pages of illustrations and pertinent 
information on items for your ship- 
ping and packaging departments. It 
gives valuable tips on care of stencil 
cutting machines, label gummers, 
wire stitching machines, carton 
printers, and gummed tape machines. 
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Also complete metric conversion 
tables, export directions, and stitch- 
ing wire data. Available upon request 
from Diagraph-Bradley Industries, 
Inc., P. O. Box 247, Herrin, Ill. 


* * 7 


GROUP LAMP REPLACEMENT 
PAYS OFF features nontechnical de- 
scriptions of lamp group replacement 
plans currently in effect, and outlines 
their benefits. Either of two methods 
is recommended. One calls for setting 
the replacement time when the lamps 
have been burned a fixed percentage 
of their average rated life, and the 
other for replacement when lighting 
has dropped to an established mini- 
mum level. Single copies available 
through the Inquiry Bureau, General 
Electric Lamp Division, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


+ * * 


RETAILING OFFERS A_ WIDE 
VARIETY OF OPPORTUNITIES. 
This eight-page illustrated folder rep- 
resents the latest addition to “Cleve- 
land Careers” through which the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation is tell- 
ing Greater Cleveland students about 
jobs in the community. Among the 
other fields already covered are au- 
tomobile sales and service, wholesale 
hardware, petroleum, the telephone 
industry, electric light and power, 
gas industries, the restaurant indus- 
try, and the transit industry. The 
Cleveland Welfare Federation, 1001 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


* 7 * 


BETTER RECORDKEEPING WITH 
VISIBLE SYSTEMS AND EQUIP- 
MENT. This catalog should be of help 
to business executives now using or 
contemplating the use of visible sys- 
tems. Detailed lists of binders, to- 
gether with other recordkeeping 
accessories are given. The C. E. 
Sheppard Co., 44-01 Twenty-First St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
s * 

HOW TO PLAN A SUCCESSFUL 
RECORD RETENTION AND DE- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM is a study 
of the pro’s and con’s of storage files 
versus microfilm by trained record 
retention specialists of Diebold. For 
a free copy, write to the Advertising 
Department, Diebold, Incorporated, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


. * 


WORK MADE EASY is better and 
faster, claims this booklet by Wheel- 
dex. It goes on to show how the ap- 
plication of the wheel to filing has 
revolutionized recordkeeping. Posting 
can be done directly on the cards, 
without removing them from the file. 
A quick spin of the cards either way, 
and the one you want is before you 
with no need for removal or return 
to the file after using. The wheel 
style also makes it possible to store 
records in the smallest space. Wheel- 
dex Manufacturing Co., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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WHY 10,000 SUCCESSFUL BUSINESSES 





@ Economy is the answer. Economy of time and of 





ade 
Evane 


GATHERING 
RACKS 





PICTURED: 18-section TU 
Rack at $25.00. 7 others— 
$10.00 to $16.50. 


dollars. For collating is done in half the time and 


at half the cost of obsolete methods. 


@ One unskilled worker easily collates 3,500 sheets 


».» ++ 8 MODELS.... 
GUARANTEED to produce 


quicker and more accurate 


results than any other col 


an hour. Worker sits or stands, maintaining pace 


without fatigue. 


@ Racks are all aluminum; each section holding 500 


sheets of paper at inclined angle 


used singly—or two or more together for large 


gatherings. Racks collapse for setting aside 


Racks can be 


lating aid on the market. 


EVEN if you collate only 
occasionally in your office— 
you need to order an Evans 
Gathering Rack today. Then, 
as your needs require, add 


additional racks. 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 

















wiltshire modern 
CONSULTATION 
DESK 


Ideal for banks, finance offices, in- 
surance companies . . . this Wiltshire 
Modern Consultation Desk is designed 
for private confidential conference be- 
tween two or more persons. 

This versatile desk allows comfort- 
able, close-in seating on three sides 

. saves space while increasing the 
efficiency of your office. 

If your business requires frequent 





customer consultation, you need the 

Wiltshire Consultation Desk. See it at 

your dealer's now! 

WRITE FOR OFFICE PLANNING GUIDE 
Imperial's Office Planning Guide . . . 

Complete with floor plan, cut-outs and 

basic office planning information 

is available now from your nearest im- 

perial dealer. Call him today .. . or 

write direct for your copy. 


oe 
Imperial 
desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 









RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy - Increases Production 





PRICE INCLUDING 
NEW TELESCOPIC 
EYEGUIDE 


TELESCOPIC EYEGUIDE 


Accommodates all widths of copy from a machine 
tape to 20 inches. 
[ mW" | 


EYEGUIDE CONTRACTED 


— 20" “ | 


EYEGUIDE EXTENDED 
FREE TRIAL OFFER Write, asking us to send youa 


RITE-LINE Copyholder with the understanding you may 
return it without charge within ten days. 


? 1025—I5th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP, een os ye. 
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HAVE DESTROYED 
IMPORTANT 
RECORDS...1T COULD 
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e@ Keep inactive records safe 





clean, and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. Over 
90,000 firms are using LIBERTY 
BOXE é tock sizes for 


every popular form 


FREE BOOKLET! 


1. Tells you how long to keep 


specific records 


2. Shows the best procedures 
in record storage. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY . 
Established 1918 cyl 
720 $. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


MEW BOOKS 2.00. Zest 





THE STANDARDS WE RAISE. By 
Paul Mazur. This is one of the im- 
portant business books of the past 
year. It is “must” reading for every 
man in management because it de- 
velops a commonsense theory of eco- 
nomic stability based on the expand- 
ing consumption of consumer goods. 
It challenges the accepted theories 
of prosperity by production and con- 
stant hiking of wages. Paul Mazur is 
a senior partner of the famous invest- 
ment banking firm of Lehman 
Brothers. He counsels such corpora- 
tions as Bloomingdale Brothers, Day- 
ton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Federated Department Stores, and 
others. In his new book, published 
September 16, he discusses steps man- 
agement should take to keep the 
forces of production and distribu- 
tion in balance so as to prevent the 
accumulation of inventories and the 
wild speculation which usually marks 
a boom-or-bust economy. 

One Mazur contention is that while 
we may have occasional and spotty 
adjustments in the economy, the 
long-term trend will continue up- 
ward, reaching a new peak about 
1960. This prediction is based on the 
unexpectedly large United States 1940 
birth rate. While increased population 
alone does not mean a proportionately 
greater consumption of consumer 
goods, when the 1940 babies grow up, 
get married, start housekeeping, and 
begin to benefit from the peaceful 
use of atomic power, their needs will 
be tremendous. If you are at all in- 
terested in the long-term outlook for 
American business, and especially dis- 
tribution trends over the next 10 
years, by all means get this book and 
read it. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 164 
pages. $3.00. 


SELECTED STUDIES OF NEGRO 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE SOUTH. By 
John Hope II. One of a series of pre- 
prints of case studies which will make 
up a book, this report covers one 
Southern plant and two “border” city 
plants of International Harvester Co. 

On-the-spot surveys were made of 
Harvester’s plants in Memphis, Tenn., 
Louisville, Ky., and Evansville, Ind. 
These three plants were started after 
World War II, and the prevailing 
employment practices have been to 
give preferential status to White em- 
ployees. International Harvester re- 
quires periodic detailed reports on the 
status of Negro employees from all 
its plants, and results are therefore 
clearly defined. 

According to this report, White and 
Negro workers performing the same 


task get the same wages in all three 
plants. Too, the Negro’s share of 
total employment has increased, and 
the percentage of Negroes in job 
classifications above the unskilled 
level has grown significantly. 

The report discusses in some de- 
tail the integration and segregation 
of Negro employees, as well as such 
things as health and welfare pro- 
grams, training courses, and orienta- 
tion courses. 

Author Hope is a specialist in in- 
dustrial relations at Fisk University 
of Nashville, Tenn. This and succeed- 
ing studies will be conducted under 
the close supervision of Calvin B. 
Hoover and B. U. Ratchford of Duke 
University and Will W. Alexander of 
Chapel Hill, N. C. The report is pre- 
pared for the Committee of the South, 
National Planning Association, 1606 
New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 164 pages. $1.75 
($1.25 to NPA members). 


1953 COPYRIGHT PROBLEMS 
ANALYZED. Edited and arranged by 
Theodore R. Kupferman. This is the 
second series of copyright lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the 
Copyright Institute of the Federal 
Bar Association of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. Its editor is 
chairman of the Copyright Commit- 
tee as well as secretary of the Federal 
Bar Association. 

The lectures, each prepared by a 
specialist in his field, cover just about 
every problem that can plague an in- 
dividual with a creative piece of 
work to protect. In this volume, 
writers, dramatists, designers, artists, 
song writers, and others will find 
their problems analyzed. Special 
chapters are given over to magazine, 
newspaper, and syndication problems; 
contracts in the entertainment and 
literary fields; idea-piracy claims; and 
an especially valuable chapter on 
fringe rights in literary and artistic 
property. A chapter which will un- 
doubtedly be read with great interest 
is, “Tax Aspects of Copyright Prop- 
erty,” which contains a discussion of 
the Eisenhower Amendment—the 
amendment resulting from the capi- 
tal-gains’ status of General FEisen- 
hower’s book on the basis that it was 
the work of an amateur. 

Considerable information is given 
on protective societies for authors 
and creators; a standard form of book 
contract is included, as well as con- 
tracts and contract information in 
other literary and creative fields. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 214 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 
280 pages. $6.75. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


THOMAS DRAKE DURRANCE was psycho- 
logical strategy adviser on the Mar- 
shall Plan staff in Denmark, France, 
and Washington, D. C., from 1949 
through 1952. A former staff member 
of The Washington Post, Time, and 
Kiplinger Magazine, Tom Durrance 
was educated at Washington & Lee 
and George Washington universities. 
His articles have appeared in such 
publications as Life, Look, Coronet, 
and Saturday Evening Post. 


HARRY L. WYLIE’s practical experience 
in work production and business ad- 
ministration serves as a rich back- 
ground on which to draw for this 
month’s article on ways to save paper. 
Many a steno will thank him for the 
suggestion of climinating unnecessary 
carbon copies for filing. Assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the Pure Oil 


Company, Harry Wylie also conducts 
classes in business management at 
Northwestern University. 


W. SCHWEISHEIMER, M.D., who was a 
medical columnist in Munich, Ger- 
many, for 15 years, touches on the 
important subject of improving your 
memory. Approaching it from the 
medical point of view, he suggests 
the possibility of physical causes and 
gives a few tricks to practice, such 
as exercising your memory properly. 


* * 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Business Forms 


AMERICA DOES 
BUSINESS WITH US 


Send your printed forms for free 
quotations or write for full details 


C & G nationwide service is your guarantee 
of quality and satisfaction 


Sales Representatives in principal cities 


CULLOM & GHERTNER CO. 


Printers — Lithographers — 
Carbon interleaved unit sets 
600-2 1st Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 











Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
ervice (established 43 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO. 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Special Services 





MILLIONS BUY BY MAIL ORDER! Get 
inside information on selling in this field 
Ideas, Plans, Product Sources, Media, Methods 
etc. 5000-word Report No. 10, $1.00. Elson, 
Box 1631-AB, Fargo, N. Dak. 





Business Booklets 








Now Is the Time to— 


Step Out and Selt/ 
By William E. Holler 


Into this 80-page booklet, Bill Holler 
has packed a lifetime of sales ex- 
perience. Here is the “know-how” and 
“sales savvy” that led this former sales 
manager of General Motors’ Chevrolet 
Division to prominence as one of 
America’s foremost sales personalities. 
Small in size but big in purpose, this 
booklet will provide encouragement and 
practical guidance in achieving sales 
leadership. 

Send 50 cents NOW direct to the pub- 
lisher for your copy of “Step Out and 
Sell!” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4670 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Budineaa on tHe mace: 


HILE a few diehards insist a “bust” is 

around the corner, and that it might be 
touched off by a break in stock prices, most 
businessmen disagree with that theory. They 
look for some readjustments as a result of cut- 
hacks in Federal spending, but think these will 
be of short duration and very spotty. So do we. 
It is hard to figure how cutting Government 
expenditures a few billions next year could 
trigger a depression in a $300 billion economy. 
A recession from present highs may mean 
keener competition, but usually clean) com- 
petition makes for more business. We all work 
just that much harder. Those of us who really 
step out and beat the bushes for business this 
fall and winter should find plenty of it. But 
it isn’t going to float in over the transom! 


* * * 


The sound and fury over a possible sales 
tax doesn’t mean a thing. We already have a 
sales tax walking around disguised as a 
“Federal excise tax.” Only it is levied on rela- 
tively few items. We don't like sales taxes 
either. But the time may be near when it is no 
longer safe to depend upon 80 per cent of the 
Federal revenues from a tax on corporate and 
personal incomes. Those who buy our Govern- 
ment bonds and notes are beginning to ask 
what would happen if incomes took a nosedive 
One statistician, William R. Briggs, figured 
out we would have a Federal deficit of $29 
billion if there was a dip in prices and profits 
similar to the recession we had in 1937-1938. 


* * * 


Thanks to a one-man campaign by Emmett 
J. Leahy, management is becoming very con- 
scious of the need for cutting office redtape. 
Mr. Leahy contends that clerical salaries now 
amount to one-ninth of the nation’s total in- 
come; that it costs 20 cents to create a piece of 
business paper and a penny a vear to store it. 
Ife wants overlapping files and duplication of 
records eliminated. “The average office” said 
Mr. Leahy, “has an operating file for every 
3.8 people. Burn, destroy, toss out, or other- 
wise get rid of unnecessary records. Forty per 
cent of the papers now in files are useless: 30 
per cent can be transferred to out-of-the-office 
archives where costs are only about one-tenth 
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those of keeping them close at hand.” Work 
simplification is the biggest thing on the office 
management horizon for 1954. 


One of life’s little disconcertments is to have 
somebody step out and do the thing you have 
just convinced yourself can’t be done. While 
most automobile dealers were crying in their 
beer about “conditions,” Vern Thorndyke. an 
Omaha Lincoln-Mercury dealer, sold 226 new 
cars in the first 7 months of 1953 as compared 
with 163 in the same period last year. He 
netted $459 a car, almost double the national 
average profit on cars in the same class. More- 
over, Mr. Thorndyke will make a 7.2 per cent 
profit on this business compared with 4.4 per 
cent for the industry. How did he do it? 
By keeping: good will up and overhead down. 


When Congress was considering revamping 
the old Wagner Act, many labor relations men 
declared that all that was needed to make the 
labor law equitable was to change the way the 
law was being administered. We think that 
also applies to the present situation. Leave 
Taft-Hartley alone and let the National Labor 
Relations Board administer it fairly. We don't 
need a labor relations law that will put the in- 
terests of any one group ahead of the general 
welfare. 

* * 


William A. Patterson, American Airlines 
prexy who was elected to head up the Business 
Kdueation Committee of the Committee for 
Keconomic Development, is an ideal choice for 
au potentially important undertaking. Since 
1947, CED has helped 25 colleges and uni- 
versities to establish independent  college- 
community research centers. These centers 
draw together leading businessmen and college 
faculty members to determine local and 
regional economic problems and conduct. re- 
search which will guide the community toward 
possible solutions. Business executives and col- 
lege professors have been looking down their 
noses at each other too long for the good of 
the country. It is high time they are being 
brought together.._J. C. A. 
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“ Mattonals have saved us their cost 


many times over!’ —sowery savincs BANK, New York 


“World's Largest Mutual Savings Bank” 


“We use National Accounting Ma- 
chines exclusively, in all our offices, 
to record transactions completely at 
the windows, posting the depositor’s 
record and our record in one simul- 
taneous operation. 

“We started installing National Ac- 
counting Machines when they were 
first placed on the market 30 years 
ago. They have returned us their cost 


many times over in savings in book- 
keeping expense . . . faster service to 
our more than 500,000 depositors . . . 
saving of valuable space ... and by 
providing strong control. 

“Our Nationals have been a highly 


profitable investment.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavron 9, on10 


There is a National System that will cut 
sts, pay for itself out of the money 

n continue savings every year, 

exclusive combination of fea- 

up to 23 of the work automatic- 

plovees like National's ease 

your National represent- 

ou can save with the 

) adapted to your needs, 


National 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 








You Can Cut Many Costs 
With OZALID 
























End the costs of re-typing . . . proofreading 
...and human errors ... by replacing your 
manual copying methods with Ozalid! 


With the efficient desk-top Ozamatic ma- 
chine, you make direct copies of paperwork 
—letters, invoices, accounting reports, charts, 
or practically anything written, typed or 
drawn on ordinary translucent paper! Your 
first copy is ready in seconds—clean, dry and 
ready-to-use—or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
in an hour, for less than 11/2¢ each. 


Wherever you have a copying job, chances 
are you can cut costs by using Ozalid! 














See how ORDER HANDLING is Simplified 
by using OZALID copies! 


Speeds Up Order Filling! Expedites Shipments! 


Use Ozalid copies of parts of original 
order for packing memos. . . bills of 
lading . . . delivery slips . . . labels. 


Send Ozalid copies of original order, 
quickly to inventory control . . . to 
stock locations . . . to customers as 
acknowledgment, and to file. 





Keeps Billing Current! Send coupon for full 
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“From Research to Reality.” ee 
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